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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tyt- 
ler, Esq. Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. 426. Edin- 
burgh, 1831. W. Tait. 


WueEn we say that this work proceeds as it 
commenced, we give it at once the highest and 
the justest praise. The most minute research, 
the most laborious investigation, the most dis- 
passionate comparison, and the most enlightened 
conclusions—such are only some of the merits 
of thisgreat and valuable undertaking. In phi- 
losophy, in poetry, in romance, the literature of 
Scotland has abounded ; but in history she has 
been deficient ; not in historical efforts, witness 
Hume and Robertson; but a history of Scotland 
has long been a desideratum. Buchanan allowed 
himself to be blinded by his fierce republican 
prejudices; and Pinkerton, though acute in his 
conclusions, was excluded from many sources of 
information laid open to his more fortunate 
successor. Mr. Tytler. has happily united (a 
most uncommon merit, by the by) the patient 
and investigating spirit of the antiquary with 
the enlarged and liberal views of the historian. 
Let any reader compare Buchanan’s account of 
James III. with the present author’s; or the 
minority of the same monarch by Pinkerton ; 
and for a just and unprejudiced summary in 
the one case, and for accuracy founded on care- 
ful comparison of documents in the other, he 
will soon find the immeasurable superiority of 
Mr. Tytler. To instance one case among 
many, Pinkerton erroneously states the Living. 
stones to have owed their fall and destruction to 
Lord Douglas; Mr. Tytler shews in the clearest 
manner that it was the act of the king himself. 
He also rectifies another very important blun- 
der of Buchanan, who was quite mistaken in 
supposing that the custody of the young mo- 
narch was in the hands of Crichton, the charge 
having, in reality, been intrusted to Living- 
Stone, as documents preserved in the Auchinleck 
Chronicle testify. Or, to mention one more 
Instance, let the reader observe the difference 
between Buchanan’s inaccurate and often con- 
fused account of the conspiracy. of the Boyds, 
and Mr. Tytler’s luminous statements, authen- 
ticated by curious and careful investigation. 
We are aware, that in our limits it is not pos- 
sible to do Mr. Tytler justice; but at least we 
can point the reader’s attention to the labour 
that must have been often employed to smooth 
away the difficulties of a single page. The 
view taken of James III.’s character is so 
admirable an historical summary, that we must 
find room for it entire. 

“Thus perished in the prime of life, and 
the victim of a conspiracy headed by his own 
son, James III. of Scotland; a prince whose 
character appears to have been misrepresented 
and mistaken by writers of two very different 
parties, and whose real disposition is to be 
sought for neither in the mistaken aspersions 
of Buchanan, nor in the vague and indiscrimi- 
nate panegyric of some later authors. Bu- 
chanan, misled by the attacks of a faction, 





whose interest it was to paint the monarch 
whom they had deposed and murdered, as weak, 
unjust, and abandoned to low pleasures, has 
exaggerated the picture by his own prejudices 
and antipathies; other writers, amongst whom 
Abercromby is the most conspicuous, have, 
with an equal aberration from the truth, re- 
presented him as almost faultless. That James 
had any design, similar to that of his able and 
energetic grandfather, of raising the kingly 
power upon the ruins of the nobility, is an 
assertion not only unsupported by any authentic 
testimony, but contradicted by the facts which 
are already before the reader, That,he was 
cruel, or. tyrannical is an unfounded asper- 
sion, ungraciously proceeding from those who 
had experienced his repeated lenity, and who, 
in the last fatal scenes of his life, abused his 
ready forgiveness to compass his ruin. That 
he murdered his brother is an untruth, emanat- 
ing from the same source, contradicted by the 
highest contemporary evidence, and abandoned 
by his worst enemies as too ridiculous to be 
stated at a time when they were anxiously col- 
lecting every possible accusation against him. 
Yet it figures in the classical pages of Bu- 
chanan; a very convincing proof of the slight 
examination which that great man was accus- 
tomed to bestow upon any story which coin- 
cided with his preconceived opinions, and flat- 
tered his prejudices against monarchy. Equally 
unfounded was that imputation, so strongly 
urged against this prince by his insurgent 
nobles, that he had attempted to accomplish the 
perpetual subjection of the realm to England. 
His brother Albany had truly done so; and 
the original records of his negotiations, and of 
his homage sworn to Edward, remain to this 
day, although we in vain look for an account 
of this extraordinary intrigue in the pages of 
the popular historians. In this attempt to 
destroy the independence of the kingdom, it is 
equally certain that Albany was supported by 
a great proportion of the nobility, who now 
rose against the king, and whose names appear 
in the contemporary muniments of the period ; 
but we in vain look in the pages of the Federa, 
or in the rolls of Westminster and ‘the Tower, 
for an atom of evidence to shew that James, in 
his natural anxiety for assistance against a re- 
bellion of his own subjects, had ceased for a 
moment to treat with Henry the Seventh as an 
independent. sovereign. So far, indeed, from 
this being the case, we know that, at a time 
when conciliation was necessary, he refused to 
benefit himself-by sacrificing any portion of his 
kingdom, and insisted on the re-delivery of 
Berwick.with an obstinacy which in all pro- 
bability disgusted the English monarch, and 
rendered him lukewarm in his support. James’s 
misfortunes, in truth, are to be attributed more 
to the extraordinary circumstances of the times 
in which he lived, than to any very marked 
defects in the character or conduct of the mo- 
narch himself, although both were certainly 
far from blameless. At this period, in almost 
every kingdom in Europe with which Scotland 
was connected, the power of the great feudal 





nobles and that of the sovereign had been 
arrayed in jealous and mortal hostility against 
each other. The time appeared to have ar- 
rived in which both parties seemed convinced 
that they were on the very confines of a great 
change, and that the sovereignty of the throne 
must either sink under the superior strength 
of the greater nobles, or the tyranny and inde. 
pendence of these feudal tyrants receive a blow 
from which it would not be easy for them to 
recover. In this struggle another remarkable 
feature is to be discerned. The nobles, anxious 
for a leader, and eager to procure some coun- 
terpoise to the weight of the king’s name and 
authority, generally attempted to seduce the 
heir-apparent, or some one of the royal family, 
to favour their designs, bribing him to de- 
throne his parent or relation by the promise 
of placing him immediately upon the vacant 
throne. The principles of loyalty, and the 
respect for hereditary succession, as established 
by the laws of the country, were thus diluted 
in their strength, and weakened in their con- 
servative effects; and from the constant inter- 
course, both commercial and political, which 
existed between Scotland and the other coun- 
tries of Europe, the examples of kings, resisted 
or deposed by their nobles, and monarchs im- 
prisoned by their children, were not lost upon 
the fervid and restless genius of the Scottish 
aristocracy. In France, indeed, the struggle had 
terminated under Louis the Eleventh in favour 
of the crown; but the lesson to be derived 
from it was not the less instructive to the 
Scottish nobility. In Flanders and the states 
of Holland, they had before them the spectacle 
of an independent prince deposed and impri- 
soned by his son; and:in Germany, the reign 
of Frederic the Third, which was contempora- 
neous with our James the Third, presented 
one constant scene of struggle and discontent 
between, the emperor and his nobility, in which 
this weak and capricious potentate was uni- 
formly defeated. In the struggle in Scotland, 
which ended by. the death of the unfortunate 
monarch, it is important to observe, that al. 
though the pretext used by the barons was the 
resistance to royal oppression, and the esta- 
blishment of liberty, the middle classes and the 
great body of the people took no share. They 
did not side with the nobles, whose efforts on 
this occasion were entirely selfish and exclusive. 
On the contrary, so far as they were repre. 
sented by the commissaries of the burghs who 
sat in parliament, they. joined the party of the 
king and the clergy, by whom very frequent 
efforts were made to introduce a more effectual 
administration of justice, and a more constant 
respect for the rights of individuals, and the 
protection of property. With this object, laws 
were promulgated ; and alternate threats and 
exhortations upon these subjects are to be 
found in the record of each successive parlia- 
ment; but the offenders continued refractory, 
and these offenders, it was, notorious to the 
whole country, were the nobility and their 
dependants. The very, meu whose important 
offices ought, if conscientiously administered, 
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to have secured the rights of the great body of 
the people—the justiciars, chancellors, cham- 
berlains, sheriffs, and others—were often their 
worst oppressors; partial and venal in their 
administration of justice; severe in their ex- 
actions of obedience; and decided in their op- 
position to every right which interfered with 
their own power. Their interest and their 
privileges, as feudal nobles, came into collision 
with their duties as servants and officers of the 
government; and the consequence was appa- 
rent in the remarkable fact, that, in the strug- 
gle between the crown and the aristocracy, 
wherever the greater offices were in the hands 
of the clergy, they generally supported the 
sovereign; but wherever they were intrusted 
to the nobility, they almost uniformly com- 
bined against him. When we find the po- 
pular historians departing so widely from the 
truth, in the false and partial colouring which 
they have thrown over the history of this 
reign, we may be permitted to receive their 
personal character of the monarch with con- 
siderable suspicion. James's great fault seems 
to have been a devotion to studies and accom- 
plishments which, in this rude and warlike 
age, were deemed unworthy of his rank and 
dignity. He was an enthusiast in mnsic, and 
took great delight in architecture, and the 
construction of splendid and noble palaces and 
buildings; he was fond of rich and gorgeous 
dresses, and ready to spend large sums in the 
encouragement of the most skilful and curious 
workers in gold and steel; and the productions 
of these artists, their inlaid armour, massive 
gold chains, and jewelled-hilted daggers, were 
purchased by him at high prices; whilst they 
themselves were admitted, if we believe the 
same writers, to an intimacy and friendship 
with the sovereign which disgusted the no- 
bility. The true account of this was, probably, 
that James received these ingenious artisans 
into his palace, where he gave them employ. 
ment and took pleasure in superintending their 
labours—an amusement for which he might 
have pleaded the example of some of the wisest 
and most popular sovereigns. But the barons, 
for whose rude and unintellectual society the 
monarch shewed little predilection, returned 
the neglect with which they were unwisely 
treated, by pouring contempt and ridicule 
upon the pursuits to which he was devoted. 
Cochrane, the architect, whose genius in an 
art which, in its higher branches, is eminently 
intellectual, had raised him to favour with the 
king, was stigmatised as alow mason. Rogers, 
whose musical compositions were fitted to re- 
fine and improve the barbarous taste of the 
age, and whose works were long after highly 
esteemed in Scotland, was ridiculed as a com. 
mon fiddler or buffoon; and other artists, 
whose talents had been warmly encouraged by 
the sovereign, were treated with the same in- 
dignity. It would be absurd, however, from 
the evidence of such interested witnesses, to 
form our opinion of the true character of his 
favourites, as they have been termed, or of the 
encouragement which = received from the 
sovereign. To the Scottish barons of this age, 
Phidias would have been but a marble-cutter, 
and Apelles no better than the artisan who 
stained their oaken wainscot. The error of 
the — lay, not so much in the encourage. 
ment of ingenuity and excellence, as in the 
indolent neglect of those duties and cares of 
government which were in no degree incom. 
patible with his patronage of the fine arts. 
Had he the energy and powerful in- 
tellect of his grandfather—had he devoted the 
greater portion of his time to the administra- 





tion of justice, to a friendly intercourse with 
his feudal nobles, and a strict and watchful 
superintendence of their conduct in the offices 
intrusted to them, he might safely have em- 
pet his leisure in any way most agreeable to 

im; but it happened to the monarch, as it 
has to many a devotee of taste and sensibility, 
that a too exquisite perception of excellence in 
the fine arts, and an enthusiastic addictedness 
to the studies intimately connected with them, 
in exclusion of the performance of ordinary 
duties, produced an indolent refinement, and 
fastidious delicacy of mind, which shrunk from 
common exertion, and transformed a character 
originally full of intellectual and moral promise, 
into that of a secluded, but not unamiable mis- 
anthropist. Nothing can justify the king’s 
inattention to the cares of government, and the 
recklessness with which he shut his ears to the 
complaints and remonstrances of his nobility ; 
but that he was cruel, unjust, or unforgiving— 
that he was a selfish and avaricious voluptuary 
—or that he drew down upon himself, by these 
dark portions of his character, the merited 
execration and vengeance of his nobles, is a re- 
presentation founded on no authentic evidence, 
and contradicted by the uniform history of his 
reign and of his misfortunes.” 

Wesubjoin one or twomiscellaneous extracts: 

** An anecdote preserved by the historian of 
Brittany, acquaints us with the character of 
the princess, and the opinions of John, sur- 
named the Good and Wise, as to the qualifica- 
tions of a wife. On requiring from his ambas- 
sadors, immediately after their return from 
Scotland, their opinion regarding the lady, he 
received for answer, that she was beautiful, 
elegantly formed, and in the bloom and vigour 
of health; but remarkably silent—not so much, 
as it appeared to them, from discretion as from 
extreme simplicity. ‘ Dear friends,’ said John 
the Good and Wise, ‘ return speedily and 
bring her to me. She is the very woman I 
have been long in search of. By St. Nicholas! 
a wife seems to my mind sufficiently acute, if 
she can tell the difference between her hus- 
band’s shirt and his shirt-ruffle.’ ” 

One of the parliamentary decrees was very 
curious: “ It relates to that description of per- 
sons who, disdaining all regular labour, have 
ever been, in the eyes of the civil magistrate, a 
perverse and hateful generation, ‘ sornars, out- 
lyars, masterful beggars, fools, bards, and run- 
ners about.’ For the putting away of all such 
vexatious and rude persons, who travel through 
the country with their horses, hounds, and 
other property, all sheriffs, barons, aldermen, 
and bailies, either without or within burgh, 
are strictly directed to make inquiry into this 
matter at every court which they hold; and, 
in the event of any such individuals being dis- 
covered, their horses, hounds, and other pro- 
perty, are to be immediately confiscated to the 
crown, and they themselves put in prison till 
such time as the king ‘ have his will of them.’ 
And it is also commanded by the parliament, 
that the same officers, when they hold their 
courts, shall make inquiry whether there be 
any persons that follow the profession of ‘ fools,’ 
or such-like runners about, who do not belong 
to the class of bards ; and if such be discovered, 
they are to be put in prison or in irons for such 
trespass, as long as they have any goods or 
substance of their own to live upon. If they 
have nothing to live upon, it is directed that 
‘ their ears are to be nailed to the Tron, or to 
any other tree, and then cut off, and they 
themselves banished the country, to which if 
they return again, they are upon their first 
apprehension to be hanged.’ ” 





Sumptuary law: —‘“* In a parliament of 
James the First, held in the year 1429, this 
subject had attracted the attention of the legis. 
lature; and the present necessity of a revision 
of the laws against immoderate costliness in 
apparel, indicates an increasing wealth and 
prosperity in the country. ‘ Seeing,’ it de. 
clares, * that each estate has been greatly im. 
poverished through the sumptuous clothing of 
men and women, especially within the burghs, 
and amongst the commonalty ‘ to landwart,’ 
the lords think it speedful that restriction of 
such vanity should be made in this manner :— 
first, no man within burgh that lives by mer- 
chandise, except he be a person of dignity, as 
one of the aldermen or bailies, or other good 
worthy men that are of the council of the 
town, shall either himself wear, or allow his 
wife to wear, clothes of silk, or costly scarlet 
gowns, or furring of mertricks ;’ and they are 
directed to take especial care ‘ to make their 
wives and daughters to be habited in a manner 
correspondent to their estate; that is to say, 
on their heads short curches, with little hoods, 
such as are used in Flanders, England, and 
other countries; and as to the gowns, no 
woman should wear mertricks or letvis, or tails 
of unbefitting length, nor trimmed with furs, 
except on holydays.’ In like manner, it was 
ordered, ‘ that poor gentlemen living in the 
country, whose property was within forty 
pounds, of old extent, should regulate their 
dress according to the same standard; whilst 
amongst the lower classes, no labourers or hus- 
bandmen were to wear on their work-days any 
other stuff than gray or white cloth, and on 
holydays, light blue, green, or red—their wives 
dressing correspondently, and using curches of 
their own making: and the stuff they wore 
was not to exceed the price of forty pence the 
ell. No woman was to come to the kirk or 
market with her face ‘ mussalit,’ or covered, 
so that she might not be known, under the 
penalty of forfeiting the curch. And as to 
the clerks, no one was to wear gowns of scar- 
let, or furring of mertricks, unless he were a 
dignified officer in a cathedral or college-church, 
or a nobleman or doctor, or a person having 
an income of two hundred marks. And these 
orders touching the dresses of the community 
were to be immediately published throughout 
the country, and carried into peremptory and 
rigorous execution.’ ”” ; . 

The following anecdote is very illustrative 
of the spirit of the age. 

‘¢ Ross immediately assembled his army, and 
proclaimed himself King of the Hebrides. He 
then invaded the country of Athole, published 
a proclamation, that no one should dare to obey 
the officers of King James—commanded all 
taxes to be henceforth paid to him—and, after 
a cruel and wasteful progress, concluded the 
expedition by storming the castle of Blair, and 
dragging the Earl and Countess of Athole from 
the chapel and sanctuary of St. Bridget, to a 
distant prison in Isla. Thrice did he attempt, 
if we may believe the Catholic historian, to 
fire the holy pile which he had plundered— 
thrice the destructive element refused its office 
—and a storm of thunder and lightning, in 
which the greater part of his war-galleys were 
sunk, and the rich booty with which they were 
loaded consigned to the deep, was universally 
ascribed to the wrath of Heaven, which had 
armed the elements against the abettor of sa- 
crilege and murder. It is certain, at least, 
that this idea had fixed itself with all the 
strength of remorse and superstition in the 
mind of the bold and savage leader himself 3 
and such was the strength of the feeling, that 
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as 
he became moody and almost distracted. Com- 
manding his principal leaders and soldiers to 
strip themselves to their shirt and drawers, and 
assuming himself the same ignominious garb, 
he collected the relics of his plunder, and, pro- 
ceeding with bare feet and a dejected and hag- 
aspect to the chapel which he had so lately 
stained with blood, he and his attendants per- 
formed before the altar an ignominious pen- 
ance. The Earl and Countess of Athole were 
immediately set free from their prison; and 
Ross, abandoned as it was supposed by Heaven, 
was not long after assassinated in the castle of 
Inverness, by an Irish harper whose resent- 
ment he had provoked.” 

We now close the present volume; and Mr. 
Tytler cannot do better than let us have its 
successor as soon as possible. This history 
is a most valuable addition to literature ; for it 
displays that laborious research upon which we 
have elsewhere, in this sheet, and in former 
Gazettes, insisted as essential to genuine, in 
opposition to philosophical history, ascribing 
motives and fancying causes. 








A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot; with a Review 
of the History of Maritime Discovery. Illus- 
trated by Documents from the Rolls, now first 
published. 8vo. pp. 333. London, 1831. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

Ix our summary last week of Mr. Stewart’s 

admirable Catalogue of the Papers in Hatfield 

House, we noticed, among the remarkable 

points which it set in a new light, an address 

of Robert Thorne to Henry VIII. respecting 
discoveries of America, (see p. 401, col. 3), and 

a north-west passage to Cathay. We were 

then little aware how soon we should find that 

quotation connected with a very interesting 
work ;—such is the volume before us. 

Put forth in the most unpretending manner, 
and without a name, the Memoir of Sebastian 
Cabot is of paramount importance to the sub- 
ject of which it treats, and a striking contribu- 
tion to our very early naval history. Confined 
toan individual and a specific period by his own 
choice, the author has thoroughly sifted and 
investigated both. In doing so, he has corrected 
many grave errors, and, in general, given us a 
clearer insight into transactions of considerable 
national interest. That his tone in reprehend- 
ing the carelessness and the mistakes of his 
predecessors, is more ill-tempered than their 
offences seem to demand, will appear to every 
reader. He should have remembered, that the 
same minute diligence and pains which a man 
may bestow upon a particular inquiry,—upon 
the life of one person, and the events belonging 
to it,—it would be utterly impossible for any 
human being to bestow in the same proportion 
upon a whole series of biographies, and the 
annals of a thousand years. The author, who- 
ever he is, certainly found out, from authentic 
documents, never yet consulted, that many 
misrepresentations disfigured the received ac- 
counts of the matters he sought to examine ; 
but a knowledge of this fact, as applicable to 
every other period, has long been notorious to 

observant minds ; and he had no occasion to 
be so angry therewith, and call names there- 
upon. After the fall of Sir Robert Walpole, 
1s son Horace, wishing to amuse him one 
evening, offered to read him some historical 
work. “ Any thing,” exclaimed the old states- 
man, “ but history, that must be false!" And 

Gibbon says, ‘* Malheureux sort de l’histoire ! 

Spectateurs sont trop peu instruits, et les 
acteurs trop intéressés pour que nous puissions 

Wik sur les récits des uns ou des autres.” 
ithout zeal, however, an antiquary is not 








worth a brass farthing; and we readily excuse 
the writer’s irascibility, in honour of his just 
principles and indefatigable exertions. 

Cabot is his hero; and Cabot, defrauded of 
much of his honest fame, deserves to be his 
hero. Him he defends a [outrance, and has 
no mercy on those who have been accessory to 
the least infringement of his maritime glory,— 
from Hakluyt, Fabyan, and Purchas, to Harris, 
Pinkerton, and Barrow, not forgetting Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia, nor Lesslie and Murray’s 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library :—he smites the 
infidels on the hip whenever they stumble. 
But it is, after all, not a little amusing to 
trace the errors from their origin, through all 
the filtrations of succeeding copyists and com- 
pilers, who rarely (as we have more than once 
remarked), take the trouble to do more than 
apothecaries do with their bottles, —jumble 
them together, or pour from one into another, 
till the compound looks quite another thing, 
and of another colour: yet it contains only the 
same ingredients. 

On the contrary, our anonymous author has 
——- and analysed, and added, till the 
result has been a closer approximation to truth 
than hitherto attained. His great sources are, 
Richard Eden’s Decades of the New World,* 
a work which deserves to have been more 
referred to than the writers on maritime disco. 
very have been aware of; and the invaluable 
documents in the Rolls Chapel, especially the 
second royal patent to Cabot, of the 3d Feb. 
1498. 

Where a work is so essentially controversial 
as this is, it is difficult to review its leading 
arguments without going at greater length 
than we can go into the statements made, 
repeated, questioned, and refuted. We fear, 
therefore, that we shall be able to do little more 
than direct public attention to the Memoir of 
Cabot. 

The first patent extant was granted by 
Henry VII. in the llth year of his reign 
(March 5, 1496), to John Cabot} and his three 
sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sancius, and “ au- 
thorises them, their heirs, or deputies, to ‘ sail 
to all parts, countries, and seas of the east, of 
the west, and ofthe north, under our banners 
and ensigns, with five ships of what burthen or 
quantity soever they be, and as many mariners 
or men as they will have with them in the said 
ships, upon their own proper costs and charges, 
to seek out, discover, and find whatsoever isles, 
countries, regions, or provinces of the heathen 
and infidels, whatsoever they be, and in what 
part of the world soever they be, which before 
this time have been unknown to all Christians.’ 
It is plain, that a previous discovery, so far 
from being assigned as the ground for the 
patent, as Harris, Pinkerton, &c. assert, is 
negatived by its very terms. The patent 
would be inapplicable to any region previously 
visited by either of the Cabots, and confer no 
right. a ° ° 

‘*¢ The second patent is dated the third of 
February, in the thirteenth year of the reign of 





* Published in 1555,—a black-letter volume, and appa- 
rently well worth republication. ‘* It consists of a trans- 
lation of the three first books of Peter Martyr d’Angleria, 
to which he has subjoined extracts from various other 
works, of an early date, on kindred subjects; and —— 
the rest, this e of Ramusio” (a passage much dis- 
cussed, as having been falsified by subsequent authors) 
‘* is given (fol. 251) as found in the ‘ Italian Hystories of 
Navigations.’ Eden was, as appears from his book, a 
personal friend of Cabot.” The question at issue is, whe- 
ther Cabot reached 67° or only about 56° N. lat.; our au- 
thor maintaining the former opinion from Ramusio, and 
shewing the later variations to be erroneous. 

+ John Cabot was a Venetian invited to England; his 


ee TY name amen 8 ements t So 
Henry VII., corresponding with 3d February, 
1498. The only evidence heretofore published 
on the subject, is contained in a brief memo. 
randum found in Hakluyt (vol. iii. p. 6), who, 
we are persuaded, never saw the original. The 
person, also, who gave him the information of 
its existence, probably did not go beyond a list 
of the titles of instruments of that description 
kept for convenient reference. The memoran- 
dum of Hakluyt is as follows: —‘ The king, 
upon the third day of February, in the thir- 
teenth year of his reign, gave license to John 
Caboto to take six English ships in any haven 
or havens of the realm of England, being of the 
burden of two hundred tons or under, with all 
necessary furniture, and to take also into the 
said ships all such masters, mariners, and sub- 
jects of the king as willingly would go with 
him,’ &c. Such being the whole of the infor- 
mation supplied, it is no wonder, that the most 
erroneous conjectures have been started. Dr. 
Robertson (History of America, book ix.) falls 
into the trap prepared by Hakluyt, as to the 
dates. ‘ This commission [the first] was 
granted on March 5th, 1495, in less than two 
years after the return of Columbus from Ame- 
rica. But Cabot (for that is the name he 
assumed in England, and by which he is best 
known) did not set out on his voyage for 
two years.’ Dr. Robertson makes no express 
reference to the second commission; and hav- 
ing adopted Hakluyt’s perversion in referring 
that of the eleventh Henry VII. to 1495, he 
naturally fell into the other, and regarded the 
order of the thirteenth year of Henry VIT. as 
merely a final permission for the departure of 
the expedition, made out on the eve of its 
sailing.” 

The author proceeds to shew, that Lediard, 
in his Naval History of England, Forster, 
Pinkerton, and their followers, continued 
utterly to misrepresent the real state of the 
case; and his view is confirmed by the import- 
ant document thus introduced and subjoined. 

** All this obscurity will now disappear. 
After a tedious search there has been found, 
at the Rolls Chapel, the original patent of 3d 
February, 1498. The following is an’ exact 
copy : —* Memorandum — tertio die Feb- 
ruarii anno regni Regis Henrici Septimi xiii. 
ista Billa delibata fuit Domino Cancellario An- 
glie apud Westmonasterium exequenda.—To 
the Kinge. Please it your highness of your 
most noble and habundaunt grace to graunte 
to John Kabotto, Venecian, your gracious 
lettres patents in due fourme to be made ac- 
cordying to the tenor hereafter ensuying, and 
he shall continually praye to God for the preser- 
vacion of your moste noble and roiall astate 
longe to endure.—H. R. Rex. To all men to 
whom theis presenteis shall come send gretyng : 
Knowe ye that we of our grace especiall, and 
for dyvers causis us movying, we have geven 
and graunten, and by theis presentis geve and 
graunte to our welbeloved John Kabotto, Vene- 
cian, sufficiente auctorite and power, that he, 
by him his deputie or deputies sufficient, may 
take at his pleasure VI Englisshe shippes in 
any porte or portes or other place within this 
our realme of England or obeisance, so that 
and if the said shippes be of the bourdeyn of 
CC. tonnes or under, with their apparail re- 
quisite and necessarie for the safe conduct of 
the said shippes, and them convey and lede to 
the londe and isles of late founde by the seid 
John in oure name and by our commaunde- 
mente. Paying for theym and every of theym 
as and if we should in or for our owen cause 
paye and noon otherwise. And that the said 





son, Sebastian, told Eden that he, Sebastian, was born at 
Bristol. 


John, by hym his deputie or deputies sufficiente, 
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maye take and receyve into the said shippes, 
and every of theym all such maisters, maryners, 
pages, and other subjects as of their owen free 
wille woll goo and passe with him in the same 
shippes to the seid londe or iles, withoute anye 
impedymente, lett or perturbance of any of our 
officers or ministres or subjects whatsoever they 
be by theym to the seyd John, his deputie, or 
deputies, and all other our seid subjects or any 
of theym passinge with the seyd John in the 
said shippes to the seid londe or iles to be 
doon, or suffer to be doon or attempted. Gev- 
ing in commaundement to all and every our 
officers, ministres and subjects seying or hery- 
ing thies our lettres patents, without any fer- 
ther commaundement by us to theym or any of 
theym to be geven to perfourme and socour the 
said John, his deputie and all our said subjects 
so passyng with hym according to the tenor of 
theis our lettres patentis. Any statute, acte or 
ordennance to the contrayre made or to be 
made in any wise notwithstanding. * * 

“ Will it not (inquires the writer with just 
astonishment) be deemed almost incredible that 
the very document in the records of England, 
which recites the great discovery, and plainly 
contemplates a scheme of colonisation, should, 
up to this moment, have been treated by her 
own writers as the one which first gave the 
permission to go forth and explore? Nay, this 
very instrument has been used as an argument 
against the pretensions of England; for it has 
been asked by foreigners who have made the 
computation, and seen through the mistake of 
Pinkerton and the rest, why the patent of 3d 
February, 1498, took no notice of discoveries 
pretended to have been made the year before. 
The question is now triumphantly answered. 
The importance of negativing a notion that the 
English discoveries were subsequent to the pa- 
tent of the 13th Henry VII., will strikingly 
appear, on reference to the claim of Americus 
Vespucius. The truth as now established 
places beyond all question—even crediting the 
doubtful assertions of Vespucius — the priority 
of Cabot’s discovery over that of the lucky 
Florentine. The map in Queen Elizabeth’s 
gallery made no false boast in declaring that on 
the 24th June, 1497, the English expedition 
discovered that land quam nullus prius adire 
ausus fuit,”* “ . m 

“ One fact is too remarkable not to claim 
especial notice. Amerigo Vespucci accompanied 
Hojeda, and it is now agreed that this was the 
first occasion on which he crossed the Atlantic. 
Sebastian Cabot was found prosecuting his 
third voyage from England. Yet, while the 
name of one overspreads the new world, no 
bay, cape, or headland, recalls the memory of 
the other. While the falsehoods of one have 
been diffused with triumphant success, England 
has suffered to moulder in obscurity, in one of 
the lanes of the metropolis, the very record 
which establishes the discovery effected by her 
great seaman fourteen months before Columbus 
beheld the continent, and two years before the 
lucky Florentine had been west of the Ca- 
naries.”’ 

The distinction between the two voyages of 
1497 and 1498, seems, indeed, to clear up all 
the obscurity and misapprehension which has 
been heaped upon this memorable event. 

Sebastian Cabot’s future adventures in the 
service of Spain, which he entered in 1512, and 
even in our own, though extremely interest- 
ing, (we allude to his famous voyage in 1517, in 
search of a north-west passage, ) do not demand 


* The name of the vessel which first touched the 


so much of our consideration, and we shall 
therefore simply refer for the account of them 


to the volume before us; to which we find, 
however, we must return to investigate several 
collateral matters which we think deserving of 
more space than we can this week bestow. 
Meanwhile, we recommend the work as one of 
great value and interest. 





History of the Northmen, or Danes and Nor- 
mans, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
of England by William of Normandy. By 
Henry Wheaton, Hon. Member of the Scan- 
dinavian and Icelandic Literary Societies at 
Copenhagen. 8vo. pp. 367. London, 1831. 
Murray. 

Our mixed descent gives us a national interest 
in the antiquities of those countries where the 
northern ancestry of at least a portion of the 
English people existed in days of yore; nor 
are we less connected with them by the ties of 
a common literature. Any work, therefore, 
calculated to illustrate the epoch of the sea- 
kings, and the origin of those wild tales and 
legends which under so many forms have been 
the study and delight of every succeeding age ; 
to make us acquainted with the learning, the 
manners, and the deeds, of our remarkable 
progenitors, — must be most acceptable to the 
public. We have great pleasure in saying that 
the volume before us is not only rich in stores 
of this kind, but is executed in so popular a 
way, that it is equally adapted to entertain the 
general reader, and interest the more curious 
inquirer. Every page bears a reference to 
ancient customs, books, and traditions, which 
we are apt to consider peculiarly our own, or 
with which we are in some measure connected ; 
and so far from being a foreign history, we 
could hardly point to a work that comes more 
home to our minds. For the present, we shall 
offer one continuous extract as a specimen of 
the ability with which it is written. 

‘* The man to whom his country’s history 
and literature are most indebted, is the cele- 
brated Snorre Sturleson, whose great historical 
work has justly earned for him the title of the 
Northern Herodotus. He was born in the 
year 1178, at Hvamm, on the Hvamsfjord, a 
small bay on the western coast of Iceland. 
His father, Sturla, commonly called Hvamms- 
Sturla, from the place of his residence, was a 
distinguished chieftain in that part of Iceland, 
and, as well as his mother, was connected with 
the most illustrious families of the island. They 
traced their descent from the ancient kings of 
Norway and Sweden, of the Ynling race, and 
from the Jarls of Mere, from whom sprung 
Rollo and the other dukes of Normandy, with 
the English kings of the Norman line. They 
could also enumerate among their ancestors the 
famous Ragnar Lodbrok, whose romantic story 
is so conspicuous in the early annals of the 
North. Snorre was named after the pontiff, 
Snorre Godi, who figures so conspicuously in 
the Eyrbjggia Saga, and whom both he and his 
father, Hvamms-Sturla, seemed to have re- 
sembled in character. At the early age of 
three years, he was sent to Oddé, the former 
residence of Semund Sigfusson, and placed 
under the guardianship and direction of Jon 
Loptson, grandson of Semund, who inherited 
both the wealth and the learning of his ances- 
tor. Here young Snorre remained until his 
twentieth year, and received a finished educa- 
tion both in the Greek and Roman literature, 
and in that of his native country. He had 
here access to all the manuscripts and other 
collections made both by Semund and by Ari 


thology of the heathen North. He was thus 
placed at what might be called, in their own 
poetical language, the fountain of Mimir—the 
source of inspiration, when he acquired that 
knowledge and cultivated those arts by which 
he was afterwards to be so much distinguished, 
‘ Here,’ he might say, in the words of the 
Havamil, in allusion to ‘ the seat of eloquence, 
close by the fountain of wisdom :’— 
« I sat and was silent, 

I saw and reflected, 

I listened to that which was told.’ 

On the death of his tutor, with whom he re. 
mained sixteen years, Snorre left Oddé in 1197, 
and married the daughter of a rich priest at 
Borg on the Borgafiord, by which he increased 
his small patrimonial inheritance with a for. 
tune of 4,000 rix-dollars, a very considerable 
sum of money for that age and country. This 
property was augmented by the inheritance of 
Borg, to which he succeeded onthe death of 
his father, and by the acquisition of Reykhollt, 
and other estates in that fertile valley. He 
thus became, in a short time, by far the richest 
individual on the island, both in lands, and 
flocks and herds, arms, clothes, utensils, and 
books. This immense wealth, with his consum-. 
mate talents, address, and eloquence, gave him 
proportional power and influence in the com. 
munity. He sometimes appeared in the Al- 
thing, or general national assembly, with a 
retinue of several hundred armed followers. 
He removed his residence, in 1202, from Borg 
to the farm of Reykhollt, situate in the Borga- 
fiord, on the south-west coast of the island, in 
the midst of that wonderful volcanic region. 
This place he fortified so as to render it im- 
pregnable, whilst he improved and embellished 
it with various useful and ornamental works. 
These have all perished, except the celebrated 
Snorra-laug, or Snorre-bath, which still re- 
mains, after the lapse of six centuries, a proud 
monument ef his ingenuity and munificence, 
almost rivalling the Heimskringla itself. The 
hot water for this bath is supplied from a natu- 
ral fountain of boiling water, situated at the 
distance of 500 feet to the north, in a morass 
undermined by subterraneous fires, and where 
numerous boiling springs make their appear- 
ance. It is conveyed by means of an aqueduct 
of hewn stones, fitted to each other in the most 
exact manner, and joined together by a fine 
cement. The bath itself is circular in form, 
about fifteen feet in diameter, and built of 
hewn stones, cemented together in the same 
manner with the aqueduct. The floor is paved 
with the same kind of tophacious stone which 
composes the aqueduct, and a circular stone 
bench, capable of holding upwards of thirty 
persons, surrounds the inside of the bath. 
These gifts of genius and fortune raised Snorre, 
in the year 1213, by the free choice of the 
people, to the honourable station of the supreme 
judge or chief magistrate of the island. In 
this post he was distinguished for his profound 
knowledge of the laws and civil institutions of 
his native country. In the same year he gave 
a proof of the prodigious variety of his talents, 
by writing an encomiastic lay upon Hakon 
Galin, a Jarl of Norway, famous in that day 
for his power and influence. This poem, which 
Snorre took care to send to the Jarl, procured, 
in return, besides other rich gifts, the present 
of a beautiful suit of armour from Hakon to 
the Skald, whom he invited to visit Norway. 
But the death of the Jarl, in the following 
year, prevented Snorre from accepting this in- 
vitation. There is reason, however, to believe 
that the favour which this successful effort of 
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ensured him, when he afterwards visited Nor- 
way in 1218, the most honourable reception 
among the connexions of Hakon, and by Skule, 
another Norwegian Jarl of great distinction. 
King Hakon IV. reigned at that time in Nor- 
way, and Snorre composed a lay in praise of 
that monarch, and two in honour of Skule 
Jarl. He also travelled into West Gothland, 
and wrote a poetic eulogy on Christina, the 
widow of Hakon Jarl, who had married Askell, 
the supreme judge or lagman of West Goth- 
land, from whom Snorre received, among other 
gifts, the antique banner which Erik Knutson, 
king of Sweden, had borne in battle. Snorre 
returned to Norway, and spent the winter at 
the court of Skule Jarl, where he was hospit- 
ably entertained, and received from King Hakon 
the title of Dréttsetit, or court marshal, with 
the rank of Leensmand, or royal vassal, which 
last was conferred upon him in order to pro- 
mote the designs which the Norwegians had 
conceived against the independence of Iceland. 
In 1220, Snorre returned to his native country 
in a ship which the Jarl had prepared, and 
laden with rich gifts, which Snorre did not 
omit to requite by another eulogium. After 
his return, he was involved in an inextricable 
labyrinth of deadly feuds, some of which he 
had inherited from his ancestors, and others 
had been kindled by his own turbulence, ambi- 
tion, and avarice. These were prosecuted with 
the most ferocious violence on all sides. The 
public assembly and the national festival were 
often stained with kindred blood. The repub- 
lic was rent with contending factions; but that 
of Snorre, through the zeal and fidelity of his 
partisans, frequently attained the ascendency, 
and enabled him to gratify his high-reaching 
views of ambition. The hatred of his enemies 
at last rose to such a pitch that he was com- 
pelled in 1237 to take refuge in Norway. On 
his arrival in that country he found that his 
friend and patron, Skule Jarl, had assumed 
the title of Duke, and aimed at the Norwegian 
crown, Snorre lent himself to the purposes of 
Skule, and retired to his court at Drontheim, 
where he recited one of the lays which he had 
composed in praise of the Duke, and in vindica- 
tion of his claims to the crown. But some 
intelligence which he afterwards received from 
Iceland induced him to return to his native 
country. Having obtained the king’s permis- 
sion for that purpose, with the title of Jarl, 
which was conferred upon him in addition to 
all the other honours and favours he had re- 
ceived, he prepared to set sail for Iceland. As 
he was on the point of embarking, he received 
letters from the king positively forbidding his 
departure. Snorre disregarded the prohibition, 
and arrived safely in Iceland in 1239. Here 
he was once more involved in fierce controver- 
sles with his numerous enemies, and shortly 
afterwards fell a victim to their deadly hatred. 
King Hakon had sent secret instructions to 
Gissur Thorvaldson, who was related to the 
king, and had formerly been Snorre’s son-in- 
law and intimate friend, to seize on his person 
and bring him a prisoner to Norway; with 
rders, if he could not accomplish this purpose, 
to put him to death. The latter alternative 
was preferred by Thorvaldson, who had become 
the mortal foe of Snorre, and who was tempted 
by his great wealth, and the revenge he nou- 
tished against him, to become his assassin. It 
18 remarkable that although Snorre was ad- 
monished of his danger by a letter from one of 
his friends, written in Runic characters, yet 
neither he, who was so deeply versed in this 
pe nor any of the persons about him, could 
ecipher the letter. Thorvaldson collected a 





band of armed men from one of the clans which 
was hostile to Snorre, and taking him by sur- 
prise, basely murdered him at Reikhollt, in 
the night of the 22d September, 1241. Thus 
perished, at the age of sixty-three years, Snorre 
Sturleson, illustrious by his birth, his talents, and 
attainments, but, according to the concurrent 
testimony of his contemporaries, stained with 
unprincipled ambition, avarice, faithlessness, 
and every other vice that dishonours and de- 
grades human nature. It must, however, be 
remembered, that those who have portrayed 
the character of this remarkable man in such 
dark and sombre colours, were his enemies, 
and some of them his relations, whose warm 
attachment had been turned to deadly hate by 
family dissensions. The partial judgments pro- 
nounced by party spirit are seldom ratified by 
posterity. Whatever reproaches the reckless- 
ness of Snorre’s ambition may have incurred, 
it is difficult to believe that the man who was 
four times raised to the chief magistracy of his 
country by the free choice of his fellow-citizens, 
did not possess qualities to command, in a con- 
siderable degree, the general confidence, whilst, 
at the same time, they secured him the warm 
attachment of his friends and partisans. But 
the very qualities adapted to win this conti- 
dence and this attachment in a rude period of 
society, are not of that amiable and lofty cast 
which add lustre to human nature under more 
auspicious circumstances. Neither the Ice- 
landic commonwealth, nor any other species of 
government which prevailed in Europe during 
the middle ages, yielded that tolerable degree 
of security for life and property which is now 
afforded under almost every form of rule pre- 
vailing among civilised and Christian na- 
tions. In the absence of a regular adminis- 
tration of justice enforced by. adequate sanc- 
tions, cunning and violence must necessarily 
supply the place of wisdom and virtue in the 
conduct of public affairs. In such a state of 
things, private revenge will supersede the public 
arm, and the feuds thus engendered will be 
transmitted from generation to generation, and 
perpetuated by family rivalship. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that after making all these 
deductions, the cultivation of letters does not 
here seem to have had that effect in tempering 
the sordid and violent passions of human nature 
which is commonly attributed to their human- 
ising influence. Snorre pursued all those ob- 
jects which are commonly supposed to minister 
to human happiness,—riches, power, honours, 
and pleasure,—with a selfish disregard to the 
means by which they were to be attained, and 
with no generous and enlarged desire to con- 
tribute to the general welfare of society. But, 
whatever might be the moral defects of his cha- 
racter, the thirst of knowledge and desire of 
fame was never extinct in the breast of Snorre. 
He aspired to the laurel crown as well as that 


bestowed by the historic muse; and finding the, 


language of his country completely formed, 
independent of classic models, he gratiiied his 
taste and genius by cultivating his own native 
national literature. Had his mind been di- 
rected to those scholastic studies which then 
engrossed the exclusive attention of lettered 
Europe, he might perhaps have produced a 
work rivalling that of Saxo Grammaticus in 
rhetorical embellishments, but which, written 
in the dead language of Rome, would have 
failed to express the living thoughts and feel- 
ings to which his native tongue alone could 
give utterance. Although the mind of Snorre 
was imbued in early youth with a deep know- 
ledge of the annals and literature of the north, 
it is difficult to conceive how, in the midst of 











his active and stormy life, he could have found 
time and opporjunity for their successful culti- 


vation. But it is the faculty of genius to 
create the leisure necessary to accomplish its 
designs, even in the midst of the most dis- 
tracting cares and occupations. Snorre is 
generally supposed to have had some share 
in collecting and arranging the songs of the 
elder Edda; and he certainly contributed 
mainly to the compilation of the prose Edda in 
the form in which it now exists. There is 
some diversity of opinions as to the manner in 
which he proceeded in the composition of his 
great historical work, Heimskringla, or the 
Annals of the Kings of Norway, and as to the 
degree of merit which may justly be attributed 
to him in respect to originality of style and 
thought. The learned Professor Miiller, in 
his essay upon the sources from which Snorre 
derived his materials, expresses the opinion 
that this work is a mere compilation from the 
ancient Sagas, which Snorre arranged, cor- 
rected, and sometimes enlarged from other 
sources, causing the whole to be carefully tran- 
scribed in its present form. Snorre seems to 
give some countenance to this opinion, by the 
modest and unpretending manner in which he 
speaks in the commencement of the preface to 
Heimskringla. ‘In this book,’ says he, ‘ I 
have caused to be recorded, from the traditions 
of the wise men, the history of ancient events, 
and of the great deeds of the kings and heroes 
who have reigned over the countries of the 
North, where the Danish language (danska 
téingu) is spoken. I have also inserted their 
genealogies, so far as they were known to me, 
and that partly from the most ancient collec- 
tion of this sort, called Langfedgatal, where 
the kings and other illustrious persons have 
caused to be transcribed their lineages. Part 
of the things herein contained are taken from 
the old songs or historical lays, which consti- 
tuted the delight of our ancestors.’ He then 
goes on to vindicate his course in this respect 
by the example of his predecessors, and refers 
to the songs and Sagas from which he had 
selected his materials. Among others was 
Thiodolf, who was Skald to Harald Hirfager, 
and composed a song upon King Rignvald, 
called the Ynglinga-tal, in which his ancestors 
were traced back to a remote period, with a 
summary account of their lives, deaths, and 
burial-places. Fiolner was the son of Yngvi- 
freys, long adorned by the Sviar with sacrifices, 
from whom the Yngling race derive their origin 
and name. ‘The lineage of Hakon Jarl is 
traced in an ancient lay, composed by Eyvind, 
one of his Skalds, and called Héleygjatal. 
Therein is mentioned Semingr, Yngvitrey’s 
son, with an account of their deaths and burial- 
places. From Thiodolf’s tradition, the Ynglinga- 
Saga was first written, and afterwards enlarged 
by other learned men. The former age was 
called bruna-old, from the prevailing custom of 
burning the bodies of the dead, and raising to 
their memory grave-stones, called bauta-steinar. 
But after Freyr was buried at Upsala, many 
princes raised not only grave-stones, but tumuli, 
to their predecessors. After which time also, 
Dan Mikilléti, king of the Danes, built for 
himself a tumulus, in which he commanded his 
body to be interred with all the ensigns of his 
regal dignity, his armour, horse, and other 
wealth. His example was followed by many 
of his successors; and this was called in Den- 
mark haugs-dld, ‘ the age of the tumuli:’ but 
the Norwegians and the Swedes adhered for a 
long time to the more ancient custom of burn. 
ing the dead. Iceland began to be settled 
when Harald Harfager was king in Norway. 
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Both he and his successors entertained at their 
court Skalds, by whom their deeds were sung. 
And we have followed in our narrative those 
lays sung before the princes who were them- 
selves the actors of these deeds, or their child- 
ren, not doubting the truth of what they tell 
respecting the different expeditions of these 
princes and their warlike achievements. For 
though the lays of the Skalds sounded the 
praises of the heroes before whom they were 
sung, they would hardly have presumed to 
attribute to them or their ancestors the fame of 
actions which all present must have known to 
be false, and which would have reflected shame 
upon those they were meant tohonour. Snorre 
then proceeds to mention with encomium his 
predecessor Ari Frode, who was the first that 
recorded in the language of the North its his- 
tory, both ancient and more recent, leaving us 
to infer that he had used the works of Ari, 
which have nearly all since perished, in the 
composition of the Heimskringla.” 
To be concluded in our next. 
Boswell’s Johnson, by Croker. 5 vols. 8vo. 
{Second Notice.] 
WE return with avidity to our pleasant task 
of skimming these amusing volumes, and tak- 
ing off some of the newest and richest cream 
which floats upon them, for the gratification of 
our readers. In doing so, we need pay atten- 
tion to no order but the order of dates: the 
produce, it is true, is of a most miscellaneous 
description ; yet to our taste it amalgamates so 
agreeably, as to make altogether a very deli- 
cious treat. 

It would be impertinent in us at this time of 
day to enter into disquisitions respecting John- 
son and his biographers. Subjects which have 
employed so many able as well as foolish pens, 
may well be considered to be exhausted; and 
as we have little room for the decies repetita, 
(which, by the by, we have never known to 
please in literature, whatever it may do in love- 
making), we shall come at once to the matter, 
with a single previous remark. That remark 
is inspired by the perusal of the work before 
us, and it applies to the character of the extra- 
ordinary man of whose life it treats. Never 
was human being so minutely exposed to pub- 
lic view as Dr. Johnson ; his moral anatomy is 
prepared to the slightest fibre, and fixed up for 
ever for examination and study. From such 
an ordeal, who could pass without the detection 
of a multitude of imperfections and of faults ? 
All his errors are laid bare ; his acerbities, his 
little envies, his absurdities, his rudenesses, his 
overbearings ;—but with all these in the one 
scale, what are they but feathers in comparison 
with the opposite balance of learning, and wis- 
dom, and virtue? We feel that by reducing 
him more to our own sphere of humanity, they 
rather interest us in his favour and endear him 
to us, than detract from his lofty superiority. 
While living, perhaps, such drawbacks might 
annoy and offend those with whom he came 
into contact ; but the grave has hallowed them; 
and we declare, for our own parts, that we 
could not regard and esteem Johnson as we do, 
were it not for these very blemishes. We 
venerate him for his wonderful abilities: he 
touches our warmer and more tender sympathies 
by his weaknesses. The former command the 
mind’s noblest admiration—the latter ally him 
to nature and the common lot of mankind. 

We now proceed to extract our promised 
eento ; with only heads in italics where these 
are sufficient to point the sense; and else- 
where, as briefly as words can afford the neces- 
sary connexion and information. 











The Descendants of Poets.— Speaking of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, Milton’s grand-daugh- 
ter and only surviving representative, for whom 
a benefit was given at Drury Lane in 1750, 
Mr. Croker notices: ‘¢ She survived this benefit 
but three years, and died without issue. It is 
remarkable that none of our great, and few of 
our second-rate poets, have left posterity.” 

In 1756, when Johnson was 47 years of age, 
we find the following afflicting picture of the 
condition to which even the greatest talents, 
united with the utmost worth and integrity, 
are too generally doomed by the mercenary 
dealings of (we had almost said) literature ! ! 

‘* The two next letters (says the editor) are 
melancholy evidence of the pecuniary distress 
in which he was at this period involved. It is 
afflicting to contemplate the author of the 
Rambler and the Dictionary reduced to such 
precarious means of existence as the casual pro- 
fits from magazines and reviews, and subjected 
to all the evils and affronts of a state of penury ; 
but it, at the same time, raises our admiration 
and esteem to recollect that, even in this season 
of distress, he continued to share his mite with 
Miss Williams, Mr. Levett, and the other ob- 
jects of his charitable regard : 


*€ Dr. Johnson to Mr. Richardson. 

« Tuesday, 19th Feb. 1756. 
“ Dear Sir,—I return you my sincerest 
thanks for the favour which you were pleased 
to do me two nights ago. Be pleased to accept 
of this little book, which is all that I have pub- 
lished this winter. The inflammation is come 
again into my eye, so that I can write very 
little. Iam, sir, your most obliged and most 

humble servant, Sam. JoHNsON. 


“ To Mr. Richardson. 
** Gough Square, 16th March, 1756. 
“ Sir,<-I am obliged to entreat your assist- 
ance; I am now under an arrest for five pounds 
eighteen shillings. Mr. Strahan, from whom 
I should have received the necessary help in 
this case, is not at home, and I am afraid of not 
finding Mr. Millar. If you will be so good as 
to send me this sum, I will very gratefully re- 
pay you, and add it to all former obligations. 
I am, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, Sam. Jounson.” 
‘* Sent six guineas* Witness 
* Witiiam RicHarpson.” 
As we have given in our adhesion to John- 
son’s foibles, we will not inquire with Mr. Cro- 
ker whether he was ungrateful to Dr. Thomas 
Sheridan for any share that gentleman had in 
procuring his pension ; nor whether he envied 
some of his contemporaries. In this portion of 
the book, Mr. Maxwell’s narrative is very inte- 
resting, but we omit it, as familiar to most 
readers, and proceed with our shorter extracts. 
Anecdote of Goldsmith.—“* Colonel O*Moore, 
of Cloghan Castle in Ireland, told the editor an 
amusing instance of the mingled vanity and 
simplicity of Goldsmith, which (though perhaps 
coloured a little, as anecdotes too often are) is 
characteristic at least of the opinion which his 





* «« Upon this Mr. Murphy regrets, ‘ for the honour 
of an admired writer, not to find a more liberal entry— 
to his friend in distress he sent eight shillings more than 
was wanted! Had an incident of this kind occurred in 
one of his romances, Richardson would have known how 
to grace his hero; but in fictitious scenes ity costs 
the writer nothing.’—Life, p. 87. This is very unjust. 
We have seen that Mr. Richardson had, just the month 
before, been called upon to do Johnson a similar service ; 
and it has been stated that about this period Richard 
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best friends entertained of Goldsmith. One 
afternoon, as Colonel O’Moore and Mr. Burke 
were going to dine with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
they observed Goldsmith (also on his way to Sir 
Joshua’s) standing near a crowd of people, who 
were staring and shouting at some foreign wo. 
men in the windows of one of the houses in 
Leicester Square. ‘ Observe Goldsmith,’ said 
Mr. Burke to O’Moore, ‘and mark what 
passes between him and me by-and-by at Sir 
Joshua's.’ They passed on, and arrived be. 
fore Goldsmith, who came soon after, and Mr. 
Burke affected to receive him very coolly. This 
seemed to vex poor Goldsmith, who begged Mr, 
Burke would tell him how he had had the mis. 
fortune to offend him. Burke appeared very 
reluctant to speak, but, after a good deal of 
pressing, said, ‘ that he was really ashamed to 
keep up an intimacy with one who could be 
guilty of such monstrous indiscretions as Gold- 
smith had just exhibited in the square.’ Gold. 
smith, with great earnestness, protested he was 
unconscious of what was meant: ‘ Why,’ said 
Burke, ‘ did you not exclaim, as you were look. 
ing up at those women, what stupid beasts the 
crowd must be for staring with such admiration 
at those painted jezabels ; while a man of your 
talents passed by unnoticed?” Goldsmith was 
horror-struck, and said, ‘ Surely, surely, my 
dear friend, I did not say so?’ ‘* Nay,’ replied 
Burke, ‘ if you had not said so, how should 
I have known it?’ ‘ That’s true,’ answered 
Goldsmith, with great humility: ‘I am very 
sorry——it was very foolish: I do recollect that 
something of the kind passed through my mind, 
but I did not think I had uttered it.” 

At the age of sixty-two, Johnson had an 
inclination to get into parliament: “I should 
like to try my hand now,” he exclaimed. On 
which Mr. C, informs us, “ Lord Stowell has 
told the editor, that it was understood amongst 
Johnson’s friends, that ‘ Lord North was afraid 
that Johnson’s help (as he himself said of Lord 
Chesterfield’s) might have been sometimes em- 
barrassing.’ ‘ He perhaps thought, and not 
unreasonably,’ added Lord Stowell, ‘ that, like 
the elephant in the battle, he was quite as 
likely to trample down his friends as his foes. 

At page 150 of the second volume, the Tour 
to the Hebrides is commenced: thence we 
select the ensuing annotations. 

Anecdote of a Presbyter.—* Dr. Alexander 
Webster was remarkable for the talent with 
which he at once supported his place in convi- 
vial society, and a high character as a leader of 
the strict and rigid presbyterian party in the 
church of Scotland, which certainly seemed to 
require very different qualifications. He was 
ever gay amid the gayest. When it once oc- 
curred to some one present to ask what one 
of his elders would think, should he see his 
pastor in such a merry mood—‘ Think!’ re- 
plied the doctor, ‘ why he would not believe 
his own eyes.’ ”’ . 

Of Flora Macdonald.—* It is remarkable 
(says Sir Walter Scott) that this distinguished 
lady signed her name Flory, instead of the 
more classical orthography. Her marriage 
contract, which is in my possession, bears the 
name spelled Flory.” 

Of Buonaparte.—“ When Buonaparte first 
surveyed his new sovereignty of Elba, he talked 
jocularly of taking the little island of Pianosa. 
So natural to mankind seems to be the desire 
of conquest, that it was the first thought of the 








was his constant resource in difficulties of this kind. 
Richardson, moreover, had numerous calls of the same 
nature from other quarters, which he answered with a 
ready and weill-regulated charity. Instead, therefore, of 
censuring him for not giving more, Mr. Murphy might 
have pra! him for having done all that was required 


on the particular occasion. 








speculative moralist, as well as of the dethroned 
usurper.”’ ; 

A Namesake.“ The eccentric author of 
Hurlo Thrumbo was named Samuel Johnson. 
He was originally a dancing-master, but went 
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on the stage, where his acting was as extrava- 
gant as his pieces. He died in this very year, 
1773, and was probably one of the persons 
whose death is alluded to, post, 17th April, 
1 ua 

Of Sir A. Maclean.—“ Sir Allan Maclean, 
like many Highland chiefs, was embarrassed in 
his private affairs, and exposed to unpleasant 
solicitations frum attorneys, called in Scotland 
writers (which, indeed, was the chief motive 
of his retiring to Inchkenneth). Upon one 
occasion he made a visit to a friend, then re- 
siding at Carron lodge, on the banks of the 
Carron, where the banks of that river are 
studded with pretty villas: Sir Allan, ad- 
miring the landscape, asked his friend whom 
that handsome seat belonged to. ‘ M . the 
writer to the signet,’ was the reply. ‘Umph!’ 
said Sir Allan, but not with an accent of as- 
sent, ‘I mean that other house.’ ‘Oh! that 
belongs to a very honest fellow, Jamie . 
also a writer to the signet.” *‘ Umph!’ said 
the Highland chief of M‘Lean, with more em- 
phasis than before. ‘And yon smaller house?’ 
* That belongs to a Stirling man ; I forget his 
name, but I am sure he is a writer, too, for 
—.’ Sir Allan, who had recoiled a quarter 
of a circle backward at every response, now 
wheeled the circle entire, and turned his back 
on the landscape, saying, ‘ My good friend, I 
must own you have a pretty situation here ; 
but d—n your neighbourhood.’ ”’ 

Of Adam Smith.— Mr. Boswell has chosen 
to omit, for reasons which will be presently 
obvious, that Johnson and Adam Smith met 
at Glasgow ; but I have been assured by Pro. 
fessor John Miller that they did so, and that 
Smith, leaving the party in which he had met 
Johnson, happened to come to another com- 
pany where Miller was. Knowing that Smith 
had been in Johnson's society, they were 
anxious to know what had passed, and the 
more so as Dr. Smith’s temper seemed much 
ruffled. At first Smith would only answer, 
* He’s a brute—he’s a brute;’ but on closer 
examination, it appeared that Johnson no 
sooner saw Smith than he attacked him for 
some point of his famous letter on the death of 
Hume. Smith vindicated the truth of his 
Statement. ‘ What did Johnson say?’ was 
the universal inquiry. ‘ Why, he said,’ re- 
plied Smith, with the deepest impression of 
resentment, ‘ he said, you lie!’ ‘* And what 
did you reply ?? ‘I said, you are a son of a 
On such terms did these two great 
moralists meet and part, and such was the 
classical dialogue between two great teachers 
of philosophy.” 

Of Lord Auchinleck.—‘ Old Lord Auchin- 
leck was an able lawyer, a good scholar, after 
the manner of Scotland, and highly valued his 
own advantages as a man of good estate and 
ancient family, and, moreover, he was a strict 
presbyterian and whig of the old Scottish cast. 
This did not prevent his being a terribly proud 
aristocrat ; and great was the contempt he en- 
tertained and expressed for his son James, for 
the nature of his friendships and the character 
of the personages of whom he was engoué one 
after another. ‘ There’s nae hope for Jamie,’ 
mon,’ he said to a friend. ‘ Jamie is gaen 
clean gyte. What do you think, mon? He's 
done wi’ Paoli—he’s off wi’ the land-louping 
scoundrel of a Corsican; and whose tail do 
you think he has pinned himself to now, mon?” 
Here the old judge summoned up a sneer of 
most sovereign contempt. ‘ A dominie, mon— 
an auld dominie; he keeped a schule, and 
cau'd it an acaadamy.’ Probably if this had 
been reported to Johnson, he would have felt 
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it more galling, for he never much liked to 
think of that period of his life: it would have 
aggravated his dislike of Lord Auchinleck’s 
whiggery and presbyterianism. These the old 
lord carried to such an unusual height, that 
once when a countryman came in to state 
some justice business, and being required to 
make his oath, declined to do so before his 
lordship, because he was not a covenanted ma- 
gistrate. ‘Is that a’ your objection, mon ?’ 
said the judge ; ‘ come your ways in here, and 
we'll baith of us tak the solemn league and 
covenant together.’ The oath was accordingly 
agreed and sworn to by both, and I dare say it 
was the last time it ever received such homage. 
It may be surmised how far Lord Auchinleck, 
such as he is here described, was likely to suit 
a high tory and episcopalian like Johnson. As 
they approached Auchinleck, Boswell conjured 
Johnson by all the ties of regard, and in re- 
quital of the services he had rendered him 
upon his tour, that he would spare two sub- 
jects in tenderness to his father’s prejudices ; 
the first related to Sir John Pringle, president 
of the Royal Society, about whom there was 
then some dispute current; the second con- 
cerned the general question of whig and tory. 
Sir John Pringle, as Boswell says, escaped ; 
but the controversy between tory and cove- 
nanter raged with great fury, and ended in 
Johnson’s pressing upon the old judge the 
question, what good Cromwell, of whom he 
had said something derogatory, had ever done 
to his country; when, after being much tor- 
tured, Lord Auchinleck at last spoke out, 
‘ God, doctor! he gart kings ken that they 
had a Jith in their neck.’ He taught kings 
they had a joint in their necks. Jamie then 
set to mediating between his father and the 
philosopher, and availing himself of the judge’s 
sense of hospitality, which was punctilious, re. 
duced the debate to more order. — Sir Walter 
Scott.” 

Of Lord Elibank.—-“* Lord Elibank made a 
happy retort on Dr. Johnson’s definition of 
oats, as the food of horses in England, and of 
men in Scotland: ‘ Yes,’ said he; ‘ and where 
else will you see such horses and such men?” 

Throughout these volumes there are inter- 
spersed a number of prayers, &c., in which 
Johnson was prone to manifest his religious 
aspirations, and seek to soothe his mind. They 
are remarkable mixtures; but yet breathe all 
| of genuine piety. We shall, however, only in. 
stance two short passages, as specimens of the 
most curious. 

‘* IT was extremely perturbed in the night, 
but have had this day more ease than I ex. 
pected. Dfeojgr[atia]. Perhaps this may be 
such a sudden relief as I once had by a good 
night’s rest in Fetter Lane. * ” ™ 

*¢ T fasted, though less rigorously than at 
other times. I, by negligence, poured milk 
into the tea, and, in the afternoon, drank one 
dish of coffee with Thrale ; yet at night, after 
a fit of drowsiness, I felt myself very much 
disordered by emptiness, and called for tea, 
with peevish and impatient eagerness. My 
distress was very great.” 

We now conclude, having “ skimmed” about 
half our skimming to the end of Vol. III., for, 
we trust, the entertainment of our readers. It 
appears that Johnson never called himself doc- 
tor, though that appellation has been given him 
by all the rest of the world. 

Having taken so much from this publication, 
we cannot do better than finish, this week, 
with an original anecdote concerning it. 

Sir John Malcolm once asked Warren Hast- 
ings, who was contemporary and a companion of 
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Dr. Johnson and Boswell, what was his real esti- 








mation of Boswell’s Life of Johnson? ‘ Sir,” 
replied Hastings, “ it is the dirtiest book in my 
library:” then, proceeding, he added, ** I knew 
Boswell intimately; and I well remember, 
when his book first made its appearance, Bos- 
well was so full of it, that he could neither 
think nor talk of any thing else; so much so, 
that meeting Lord Thurlow hurrying through 
Parliament Street to get to the House of Lords, 
where an important debate was expected, for 
which he was already too late, Boswell had the 
temerity to stop and accost him with —‘ Have 
you read my book ?? ‘Yes! G—dd—n you!’ 
replied Lord Thurlow, ‘ every word of it: I 
could not help myself.’ ’” 











HOPE’s ESSAY ON MAN. 
[Third Paper.] 
WE proceed, without comment, to the sequel of 
the very curious investigation unfolded in our 
last: any remark is unnecessary where an au- 
thor so explicitly develops his own striking 
views. 

“ Varieties of human races.— In the inland 
fastnesses of Borneo and Sumatra, and over 
the islands of the Polynesia, still rove, perhaps 
soon entirely to disappear from the globe, 
tribes of which the resemblance to the baboon 
is most striking, the superiority over the brute; 
in mind and body, least perceptible. In them, 
of all human beings, the organs of vitality most 
early and fundamental—those named abdomi- 
nal—still present the greatest expansion ; those 
of reaction and movement, superstructed on the 
first, still display the least possible development 
and finish. The external seats of those lower 
senses which still remain most directly connected 
with the wants of the stomach—the tongue, the 
jaws, the lips, and the nostrils—still preserve 
the most disgusting amplitude, openness, and 
spread ; the organs of the higher senses, still 
often exhibit an equally disagreeable and re- 
pulsive obliquity and want of room. The face, 
from a preposterous width above, terminates 
abrubtly underneath in a sharp, cheekless, chin. 
less point. The organs of intellect still appear 
in their narrow cramped receptacle wholly un- 
developed. Of the rude ill-formed skull the 
anterior part—that which, in proportion as it is 
better arched, gives earnest of organs of thought 
more expanded—is still so low, so narrow, so 
depressed, that it can hardly be said to form a 
distinct forehead. The small deep-sunk eyes, 
like those of the baboon, still keep constantly 
vibrating in their narrow sockets. The flat, 
wide, staring nostrils, are scarce by any thing 
but their yawning orifices distinguishable from 
the pouches more prominent than the nose, 
over which they are spread. ‘The skinny 
chasm of the enormous lipless mouth is armed 
with teeth, long, projecting, and wide apart, 
like the teeth of a saw. Of chin there is no 
sign. The face, hideous when viewed in front, 
is not less frightful when seen in profile; its 
greatest prominence is in the region of the 
mouth. The head, sunk between the raised 
shoulders, has not room over these to turn side- 
ways. A trunk of enormous bulk supports 
arms meagre and deformed, of a finny short- 
ness or uncouth elongation. That trunk moves 
on thighs and legs short, bowed, crooked, and 
calfless. These supports, in their turn, are ill 
at rest on feet flat and square, deprived of in- 
step and of heel, and more calculated, by their 
want of well-formed sole, to entwine them- 
selves round branches than to walk on level 
ground. The utmost height of these mis- 
shapen mortals in general scarce reaches four 
feet nine. Their ill-marked muscle is hardly 
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discernible athwart their coarse dusky hide, as 
distant in its hue from a fine glossy black as it 
is from a clear transparent whiteness. The 
skin is frequently covered with irregular patches 
of wiry hair or bristles. Their limbs seem un- 
hinged, their movements performed by abrupt 
jerks. They crouch rather than they sit ; they 
climb better than they walk. Their features 
have not yet a finish sufficient to mark the dis- 
tinction between youth and age. In child- 
hood they already Took decrepit. Nor do their 
countenances yet possess sufficient flexibility to 
mark the transition from calmness to irritation. 
Little sensible to emotions even of physical 
pleasure, they are less alive still to feelings of 
bodily pain. They undergo the greatest hard- 
ships without being by their sufferings stimu- 
lated to mend their lot; they feed without re- 
pugnance on the coarsest garbage ; encounter 
without nausea the most disgusting smells ; 
are inaccessible to any pleasures of the ear or 
eye ; have little memory, and less imagination. 
They seem incapable of reflection on the past, 
or of foresight into the future. Unmoved by 
any prospect of distant benefit, undeterred by 
any threat of remote injury, they are never 
seen to express joy, or to denote grief—to laugh 
or cry.. Only accessible to hunger, while that 
feeling pinches not their vitals past endurance, 
nothing ruffles their apathy. Like the brute, 
they are, while in a state of repletion, wholly 
incapable of providing for the hour of want. 
Unfeeling for themselves, they cannot be ex- 
pected to sympathise with the feelings of others. 
None yet has a wife or a child he calls his own. 
The female, wooed with a club, when from a 
means of pleasure she becomes an encumbrance, 
is by that club despatched. The offspring is 
left to shift for itself. Cruel, cowardly, and 
credulous, they are void of curiosity, and inac- 
cessible to wonder. Nothing occupying their 
thoughts sufficiently to become familiar to 
them, nothing can seem strange. They shew 
no mental faculty beyond that low cunning 
already by man attributed to monkeys. When 
inveigled in the trammels of civilisation, they 
only labour to effect their escape. Incapable of 
inventions of art with which to supply the de- 
ficiencies of nature, they possess neither uten- 
sils nor arms. Inland they feed on the grub that 
crawls forth from the earth: near the sea-side 
on the oyster left exposed by thesurf. They go 
completely naked: they have no permanent 
abode. In the day-time they prowl about in 
perfect solitude, at night they creep under the 
sand. Their speech consists in a few hoarse 
croakings: but by men who have no ideas, no 
feelings to communicate to each other, even 
these are seldom uttered. If clothed by force, 
they tear off their apparel. If caught, they try 
to get loose. The best treatment cannot tame 
them. When detained, they soon, without ap- 
parent grief or pain, pine away anddie. Of the 
New Zealander the skull presents a texture so 
coarse, a form so contracted, so similar to that of 
the ourang-outang, that anatomists have con- 
sidered him as the connecting link between the 
monkey andman. From the Andaman islands, 
in the Indian Archipelago, were once brought 
away, in an Indian junk, two middle-aged sa- 
vages of a peculiar tribe, black and woolly-haired, 
the tallest of which scarcely reached four feet 
seven, and only weighed seventy-six pounds. 
Protuberant in the paunch, stunted in the extre- 
mities, of voracious appetite and cannibal pro- 
pensities, climbing on trees as nimbly as qua- 
drumana, diving under water as readily as 
ducks, heavy and dull in intellect, and, when by 
themselves, setting up a cackling like turkeys, 
they only appeared seldom even in their gut. 








tural hiss to converse with each other. In the 
interior of Luconia, and throughout the In- 
dian Archipelago, there are vestiges of a black 
woolly-haired race of pigmies, incapable of the 
least approach to civilisation, unpossessed of 
any permanent abode, and when caught, how- 
ever well used, either soon effecting their escape, 
or pining to death. Of these the major part 
have, by a different race of a brown hue, with 
long lank hair, and endowed with superior 
mental capacities, found in the same regions, 
been hunted down, or forced to fly to inaces- 
sible fastnesses, where gradually the race melts 
away. In New Holland and in New South 
Wales, almost every tribe of natives, however 
small, has an idiom of its own, different from 
that of the neighbouring tribes, and only con- 
sisting of a few sibilating sounds, unintelli- 
gible out of thetribe. Of these tribes some are 
hideously ugly. They have noses quite flat to 
the face like those of brutes, or only noseless 
nostrils very wide, which entirely want all 
distinct projection. Their eyes, very close to 
each other, and deep sunk in the head, con- 
stantly vibrate like those of the monkey. Their 
mouth is extravagantly wide and prominent, 
their body clumsy and ill-formed ; their arms, 
almost fleshless, are of enormous length: their 
legs equally ungainly ; and a rough wrinkled 
black skin seems ill to fit the ill-limbed body. 
They live upon ants’ nests, wild honey, roots, 
and berries: at night they creep into some 
hollow tree. The males destroy the females, 
and the females their offspring, when tired of 
the encumbrance. Once from the interior of 
Africa was brought to the West Indies a whole 
cargo of captured negroes, so inferior in or- 
ganisation to the general average of blacks, so 
hideous in face, so mishapen in figure, so 
short, so deficient in whatever distinguishes 
human beings from brutes, that they could not 
find any purchaser. They resembled the na- 
tives of Old Calabar, residing not far from the 
coast of Guinea, who have foreheads and chins 
almost obliterated ; cheeks, or rather pouches, 
projecting beyond the nose; wide, prominent, 
lipless mouths, armed with long sharp tusks or 
teeth standing out; eyes almost in contact 
with each other ; bellies that hang down over 
their thighs ; a chest very narrow, arms of pro- 
digious length, thighs extremely short, spider- 
legs void of calves, and splay feet as ill-fitted to 
stand firm on even ground as those of the 
neighbouring monkeys. Near the Cape, inter- 
mingled with the higher race of Hottentots, 
are the Bosjes-men, of which the males scarce 
attain a height of four feet six inches, and the 
females of four feet. They become decrepit 
and wrinkled at what among whites would 
scarce be deemed a mature age. Their noses 
are flat to the face, their eyes in constant mo- 
tion like those of monkeys: from their broad 
cheek-bones their faces taper down to a sharp 
point: their hair is woolly, their coarse brown 
skin usually besmeared with grease, and their 
body begirt with the decaying entrails of the 
animals they have devoured. The females in 
some parts of their frame are meagre and 
stunted, in others they exhibit an exuberance 
similar to that of the Caramanian sheep. Their 
posterior excrescence is often balanced by a 
natural apron before, similar to the pouch in 
which the kangaroo nurses its young. They 
sleep, seldom two nights running, in nests 
which they contrive in the bushes; are equally 
strangers to the use of fig-leaves and of fire. 
Apathetic but fearful, and not even possessed of 
the intelligence required in slaves, they spend 
their time either prowling about in perfect soli- 
tude like wild beasts, or crouched like monkeys 
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in a circle, exhibiting an unmeaning grin or an 
inarticulate chatter. But enough of the very 
lowest specimens of the human race, which 
every where exhibit a great sameness both in 
their physical draw-backs and moral deficiencies, 
Even in certain negro races of a very superior 
cast to these, while there still remains, as in 
certain brute races, of the olfactory, optic, and 
fifth pair of nerves, a development much 
greater, a power of conveying sensations of 
smell, sound, and sight, in certain respects 
much more acute than is found in higher hu. 
man beings, there still remains to the monkey 
a nearer affinity in other organs and parts in- 
ternal and external ;—in the marked contrac- 
tion and want of room in the brain, thickness 
of the skull, height and size of the flapping 
ear, yellow opacity of the eye-balls, incessant 
vibration of the eyes, and depressed expansion 
of the nasal cavities, over hollow, cheekless 
pouches; in the skinny projecting mouth, 
armed with wide rows of threatening teeth, 
under which dives away a chin almost oblite- 
rated; in the angularity.of the shoulders, + 
length of the fore-arm, square obtuseness of 
the hand, crookedness of the thigh-bone, gib- 
bosity of the tibia, height and smalness of the 
calf, flatness of the heel and instep, uneven 
bearing of the sole both longways and broad- 
ways, spareness of the muscle, duskiness of the 
skin, and tendency of all the parts toa leaning 
forward, in its turn producing a preference of 
a crouching to a sitting posture, and a superi- 
ority in the movements of diving and of climb- 
ing, over those of walking and running, greater 
than are possessed by higher races. Most 
negro tribes may still be said to display in their 
forms a want of fulness, in their movements a 
want of precision, in their joints a want of 
hinging, in their articulations a looseness very 
remarkable. Their arms swing, their legs 
shuffle along, and, as their bodies seem callous, 
their minds seem inert. They appear wholly 
incapable of deep abstraction. No where have 
they, through an innate force, and unassisted 
by the prior examples and precepts of white 
races, attained any degree of advancement in 
science, or of refinement in art. As in every 
thing the opposite extremes ever precede the 
just medium, negroes are in their own native 
regions still ever found either wholly unshackled 
by any social control, or smarting under the 
lash of the most unmodified despotism. They 
either recognise no bond of union, or obey with 
the most abject submission the most unbridled 
tyrants. They either live wholly unawakened 
to any sense of superhuman guidance, or they 
exhibit the most senseless superstition, and faith 
in the silly tricks of sorcery. Their worship 
is only a worship of fear: it is only addressed 
to spirits of evil, whose wrath they strive 
to avert merely by streams of blood. They 
have not yet a religion of love, a reverence for 
an author of good, whose favour is only to be 
gained by rooting out the ill propensities of the 
heart. Ages roll over their monotonous exist- 
ence without producing in their mind the least 
cultivation, in their manners the least im- 
provement. Even among black races, how- 
ever, though all originally alike produced by, 
and all evidently only calculated for, climates 
where prevail the extreme of heat, there may 
already be discerned many degrees of excel- 
lence. The highest of negro tribes are in some 
respects not only equal but superior to the 
lowest of white races. There are in Africa, to 
the north of the line, certain Nubian nations, 
as there are to the south of the line certain 
Caffre tribes, whose figures, nay even whose 
features, might in point of form serve as models 
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for those of ax Apollo. Their stature is lofty, 
their frame elegant and powerful. Their chest 
open and wide; their extremities muscular 
and yet delicate. They have foreheads arched 
and expanded, eyes full and conveying an ex- 
pression of intelligence and feeling: high nar- 
row noses, small mouths, and pouting lips. 
Their complexion indeed still is dark, but it is 
the glossy black of marble or of jet, conveying 
to the touch sensations more voluptuous even 
than those of the most resplendent white. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





Ivan Vejeeghen ; or, Life in Russia. 
{Second notice. ] 
Wr have nothing to do but continue our ex- 
tracts from this characteristic and entertaining 
publication. 

State of society in Moscow. —‘* Old mother 
Moscow is like a decrepit rich widow, who, 
after having lived in the great world, has 
retired to a country town in the interior of 
Russia, which lies in the centre of her pro- 
perty, in order to play the first ré/e in her own 
neighbourhood, without breaking off however 
her connexions with the metropolis. Moscow, 
my dear friend, has out of all manner of exotic 
fancies and rarities, succeeded in weaving for 
her own shroud a really original article, in 
which foreigners may distinguish the yarn of 
their own spinning, but the body of the tissue 
and the patterns can be claimed by none but 
our own dearly beloved Moscow. The best 
Moscow society is composed in the first place 
of the old men, as they are called, who have 
overlived their time, and from ennui or other 
causes have settled in Moscow for a temporary 
rest, in expectation of an eternal. ‘This re- 
spected rank constitutes a living chronicle for 
the last half century, or rather living quota- 
tions from the contemporary history of Russia. 
The members of this body form also an areo- 
pagus, or supreme court for judging of all con- 
temporary occurrences. They hold their sit- 
tings at the English club, and at the houses 
of respectable elderly ladies of the first three 
classes. The distinction of ranks is observed 
by them with as great strictness as in a well- 
drilled regiment under arms. Politics, war, 
the internal administration of the empire, the} 
appointment to public offices, the decisions of | 
courts of law, and particularly the distribution 
of ranks and orders, are all subject to the re- 
view of this croaking areopagus. It is this 
class which gives balls, dinners, suppers, and 
soirées, to persons of distinction passing through 
Moscow, to public functionaries of the first 
class, and to the first-rate nobility. In the 
second place—gentlemen in actual service in 
the Moscow courts of law, who differ in this 
only from the public functionaries of Peters- 
burgh and other places, that they live more 
luxuriously, have more inclination for busi- 
ness, and do not take up their time with 
collateral objects, such as literature and the 
Sciences, as some of our young civilians do in 
Petersburgh. In the third place, sinecurists, 
or mothers’ darlings ; that is to say the rear- 
rank of the phalanx covered by blind fortune. 
Of these lucky people, the greater part cannot 
read the Psalter printed in the Slavonic cha- 
racter, although they are all included in the 
list of Russian antiquaries. They go under the 
name of ‘the youth of the archives.’ They 
form our petiies maitres, fashionables, lus- 
bands of all brides, lovers of all women whose 
Rose is not situated on their chin, and who 

now to pronounce owi and non. They are 


youth, on the promenades, in the theatres and 
drawing-rooms. This rank also furnishes Mos- 
cow with philosophers of the last hatch, who 
are full of every thing to the brim except 
wholesomé thought —cognoscenti in rhyming, 
and desperate judges of rhetoric and the 
sciences. In the fourth place, an immense 
drove of all sorts of public men retired from 
the service, belonging to old families who have 
attained distinguished ranks, in hunting for 
which they have spent their property ; some 
who, with little trouble, live upon cards and 
their shifts, and some who merely live from 
hand to mouth upon Moscow hospitality. In 
the fifth place, provincial landholders who come 
to spend the winter in Moscow, to eat up their 
farm-stock, and to have the pleasure of seeing 
their daughters dance at the assembly of the 
noblesse, or at evening parties, till some bride- 
groom, attracted by the dowery, (the scent of 
which talkative aunts know well how to spread, ) 
demands their charming hand, which has known 
no sort of work from the day of its creation. 
In the sixth place, gentlemen travellers from 
Petersburgh and the army, in quest of rich 
brides, for which Moscow has been famed from 
time immemorial. These gentry begin usu- 
ally at the very top of the ladder, but alight 
upon elevées, or merchants’ daughters, who 
are surer bargains. - ° ‘ 

‘¢ The most prominent feature of Moscow is 
hospitality, or the propensity for keeping open 
table. My dear Vejeeghen! if our planet by 
any particular misfortune should be subject to 
a ten year’s scarcity, and supposing provisions 
were sold for their weight in gold, even then 
nobody would be starved in Moscow except the 
dvoroavey-servants, who at other times, amidst 
the general abundance, are not over-well fed, 
probably that they may be the lighter for work. 
Although I am no statistical man, I may affirm 
without hesitation, that more is eaten and 
drunken in Moscow, during one year, than in 
the whole of Italy in twice the time. To make 
their guests eat and drink to excess is esteemed 
in Moscow the first characteristic of a good 
accueil.” 

‘** When her husband was in power, the se- 
cretary durst not engross a decision without 
asking Aquilina Semenovna, and the petition- 
ers were obliged to address themselves to her 
before they appeared in court with their peti- 
tions. One day there came to her an old 
woman, with a handkerchief about her head 
and a strange-looking shoob (fur coat), to peti- 
tion in favour of her grandson, whom the com- 
munity had marked out for a recruit. After 
falling down at her feet, the old woman gave 
Aquilina Semenovna a little box, adding, ‘ Take 
this, ma’am; if it does not suit you, it will do for 
your daughter.’ Aquilina Semenovna, thinking 
that the old woman was giving her a snuff-box, 
fell into a passion, screamed out with all her 
might, in order that the country gentlemen 
who were in the adjoining room might hear of 
her disinterestedness, and gave the old woman 
a box of another sort in return. The box fell 
on the ground, and the pearls were scattered 
on the floor. What a pucker she was in! 
There was Aquilina Semenovna sprawling on 
the floor, gathering up the pearls, and bawling 
out to her daughter Ashenka to come to her 
assistance. Ashenka flew to her from the other 
room, but forgot to shut the door, so that the 
gentleman saw the whole farce. One of them 
questioned the old woman on the street, and 
spread the news through all the government.’ 
‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ ‘ That was a lesson not to 
despise trifles. It is not for nought that Seedor 





the law-givers of the ton amongst the Moscow 


Karpeetch always repeats—‘ What is good to 
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give is good to keep, and every gift is com- 
plete.’ ” 
Of what, however, may be effected by indi- 
vidual exertion, an encouraging example is 
shewn in Mr. Rossiyaneenoff, whose estate ex- 
hibits the good consequences of common sense re- 
duced to practice. The remark its owner makes 
is too rational to be omitted. 

“ Following the advice of my father-in-law, 
I began the management of my estate, ,not 
after the English or German fashion, but after 
a fashion suitable to our climate, soil, and 
manners. No new devices were carried into 
execution by me on a great scale, till I had 
made repeated trials of their effects upon a 
small.” 

We conclude with an entertainment given 
by a rich merchant, desirous of getting into 
high society and marrying off his daughters 
splendidly. 

“* Arraying myself in the most foppish style, 
I went to the place appointed for meeting 
with the secretary, and from thence straight to 
Moshneen’s house. Up to the moment at 
which I am writing, I cannot conceive what 
pleasure the master of a house can have in 
inviting to dinner people who differ as far as 
east from west, in their education, worldly cir- 
cumstances, habits of life, and casts of thought. 
In the first place, he heaps up for himself a 
mass of trouble, and frequently of dissatisfac- 
tion; and, in the second place, he confers a 
disagreeable favour upon his guests. The land- 
lord must screw his features into a different 
pitch towards each of them; and the guest, for 
his part, does not know what tone to assume, 
nor with what degree of c tiveness to 
carry on the conversation. All this I experi- 
enced that day at Moshneen’s. I had scarcely 
entered the saloon, when I might fancy myself 
at the Makérieff fair. Officers civil and mili- 
tary, merchants of all nations, in different cos- 
tumes, of all degrees, from the highest guild 
down to the lowest broker; females, some in 
the tiptop of Parisian fashion, others in blonde 
and lace caps, others with silk handkerchiefs 
about their heads, some in jackets—in a word, 
a confusion of tongues—a real divertissement ! 
I ran my eye over a crowd of guests, whisper- 
ing and bawling about the weather, and fortu- 
nately did not see one face which I knew: this 
gave me courage—I confess, I was afraid of 
meeting with some of my old card-table ac- 
quaintances. The secretary asked a footman 
where the landlord and landlady were: we 
were taken into a huge dining-room. There 
Pampheel Merkooloveetch, with his better half, 
was hard at work, the sweat upon his brow. 
Footmen were taking wine out of baskets, the 
butler was giving his verdict upon the quality 
of each, the landlord was separating the one 
from the other, disposing the best wines in the 
places of honour, while the home-made madeira 
and port were put to the other end of the table 
for the use of the more common guests. The 
landlady, a healthy-looking fat woman, of about 
fifty years of age, dressed in the German 
fashion, with a silk kosseenka (head-dress) 
about her head, was arranging the dessert. 
They apologised to me for being found in the 
midst of household labours, and begged me to 
be without ceremony, as if I were at home. 
We returned to the company, and I begged 
the secretary to introduce me to the landlord’s 
children. The two sons of Moshneen, dressed 
in the latest fashion, complimented me in French 
phrases, and endeavoured to shew themselves 
clever, and to sport an easy freedom; in a 
word, to act the part of people of haut ton. It 








was evident that they copied all the gestures 
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of the young dandies of the great world, not as 
they are exhibited in drawing rooms, but in 
the theatres, on the boulevards, at the public 
promenades, and the corps de gardes ; owing 
to this, their demeanour at first sight appeared 
too familiar and even impudent. They had 
already left the mercantile denomination, and 
entered the career of the civil service, that is to 
say, the shopmen, clerks, and footmen, styled 
them ‘your honour.’ I endeavoured, from 
our first interview, to conciliate their good 
graces by accommodating myself to their ideas, 
and begged them, ‘ as is usual in the great 
world,’ to present me to their sisters. The 
words ‘ great world” tickled their vanity; and 
taking me by the arm, they led me into the 
drawing-room, where there was a large assem- 
bly of young ladies, gaudily dressed. Some of 
them were seated on chairs and on a sofa, 
others were whispering to each other beside 
the windows, and some were walking up and 
down the room. The brothers led me up to 
their sisters, who fortunately happened to be 
all in the same place, and introduced me, mut. 
tering some words in French. The two oldest 
were arrayed in the latest, and at the same 
time the showiest fashion; the youngest was 
plainly dressed. They made me a curtsy in 
exact conformity to the rules of the dancing- 
school; and the oldest sister, in the name of 
the rest, answered me in French—‘ Charmée 
de faire votre connaissance!’ If fatness and 


whiteness are to be taken as the standards for 
beauty, as in the east, and particularly in 
China, the oldest Miss Moshneen might have 
passed for the greatest beauty in Pekin, and 
the second for the next ;—only it is a pity that 
the Chinese have such a predilection for small 
feet ; with us in the north that is very uncom- 


mon, and was none of the peculiarities of the 
two oldest Misses Moshneen. But the young- 
est was charming, in every sense of the word. 
From the colour on the face of the oldest sister, 
and a certain involuntary agitation, I conjec- 
tured that the wily svakha had already broken 
the ice with her. It was observable at the 
same time that all the guests peeped at me 
through their eyelashes, and then stared in 
each others’ faces, and whispered together. Con- 
sidering it improper to continue the conversa- 
tion with one young lady in the midst of a 
circle of silent observers, [ made my bow, and 
withdrew with my new friends into the other 
room. We were forthwith summoned to din- 
ner, and I was seated between the two young 
gentlemen, of course at the respectable end of 
Any sort of general conversation 
was out of the question during dinner. Offi- 
cers talked together about promotions and new 
evolutions; civilians, about new ukazes and 
changes in the ministry and public offices ; dab- 
blers in law, about crimes and punishments ; 
merchants, about the course of exchange, fresh 
bankruptcies, and the prices of the day. Some 
of the mercantile youth, and among the rest 
the young Moshneens, displayed their know- 
ledge of horses, fashionable surtouts and vests, 
the theatre, female singers and dancers. How- 
ever, amidst all this, none of the guests neg- 
lected the more serious part of the business; 
empty bottles were continually being changed 
for full ones, by a signal from the landlord, 
who, sitting at the end of the table, like a 
Jupiter, by the mere play of his eyebrows, put 
in motion the whole pocular system. The 
voices of the ladies were not audible, except in 
giving brief answers to questions put now and 
then by gentlemen. My neighbours emptied 
bottles without ceasing,-ordered the servants to 
hand us the best wine; and by the time that 


the toasts began, the whole company was al- 
ready ree. Half-tipsy footmen ran here and 
there with bottles, as if they were distracted, 
spilling the wine upon the guests, and making 
a prodigious fuss. The drinking of healths 
was commenced. In the first place the young 
lady’s whose name’s-day they were assembled 
to celebrate; after that, the health of the 
parents, children, relations, respectable guests 
individually, the whole company, &c. The 
fair sex in the mean time were quietly occu- 
pied with the dessert. The young ladies pecked 
the berries like as many little birds; and though 
they were — crammed to repletion, they 
continued to swallow fruits and confections, in 
small mouthsful, with every appearance of satis- 
faction. Although quite disposed for merri- 
ment, I could not join in that of the young 
Moshneens, at the expense of their parents. 
At every awkwardness of papa and mamma, the 
dear little children laughed, concealing their 
faces with their table-napkins, and winking 
across the table to their oldest sisters. The 
sons called their father the scoopish old clerk, 
and their mother the counter ; and even cracked 
their jokes aloud in French. The worthy 
parents, who did not understand a word of 
what they said, seemed quite pleased to hear 
their children speaking a foreign language. I 
was drawn, in spite of myself, to reflect upon 
the worthlessness of that system of education 
which, exclusively cultivating outward shew, 
and leaving moral principle out of sight, makes 
us look down upon the condition in which we 
were born; and, by implanting false notions of 
self-importance, stifles in the heart the feelings 
of nature.” 

Truly this picture brings us home. We now 
cordially recommend these volumes to our read- 
ers. If read as a mere romance, we doubt its 
obtaining ‘that popularity in England with 
which it has been received in Russia — priority 
being an author’s best security of success: here 
he has many rivals in amusement, and there 
he has none. But Ivan Vejeeghen is full of 
curious information and original and animated 
scenes. The translator has executed his task 
with much fidelity and spirit. We think, how- 
ever, that a little more softening of some of the 
coarser scenes would have been desirable. 





Aldine Poets, XIII. The Poetical Works 
of Alexander Pope, Vol. I. London, 1831. 
Pickering. 

As elegant a volume as any of its predecessors, 
with a very interesting portrait of Pope. An 
accurate and industriously collected memoir of 
the poet, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, is affixed, 
with, however, no striking novelty to call for 
extract. 








Framlingham; a Narrative of the Castle. In 
Four Cantos. By James Bird. pp. 181. 
London, 1831. Baldwin and Cradock. 

Aw interesting story, very poetically told, but 

depending too much on the attraction of nar- 

rative to admit of advantageous extract. A 

very beautiful view of the fine old castle, bo- 

somed deep in woods, gives locality to some 
graceful description. There are also some 
amusing notes. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NIGER, &c. 
WE are glad to hear that Mr. Murray has 
given Messrs. Landers a thousand guineas for 
their journal: this is some reward to cheer 
them after all the fatigues and dangers of their 





travel; and we know it is also the intention 





of the noble and liberal Secretary for the colonies, 
within whose department their services have 
been performed, to mark by more than barren 
praise the sense which government entertains 
of their merit. While mentioning the subject, 
we may state, on the authority of a very intel. 
ligent friend who has just reached England 
from the coast of Africa, that the natives and 
merchants residing there agree in their repre. 
sentation, that ‘‘ all the rivers from the Volta 
to the old Calabar (including a space of at least 
five hundred miles) communicate with each 
other ; which inland communication, they told 
our informant, was frequently used in the 
intercourse between one nation and another, 
in preference to going in their canoes along 
the coast. The country, they assured him, is 
so intersected by swamps and rivers, and so 
thickly covered with wood, that it is almost 
impossible to get from place to place except by 
water.” This accounts for the climate being 
so fatal to Europeans. 





M. BONPLAND. 


Art length tidings have been received of this 
eminent naturalist. The following is a copy 
of a letter published in the Lucero of the 


29th March. 
St. Borja, 22d February, 1831. 
‘¢ My dear and old friend,—Convinced of 
the lively interest that you have always taken 
in my fate, I hasten to inform you of my depar- 
ture from Paraguay. After twenty months’ 
delay at Itapua, where I formed and left a 
second agricultural establishment, I at last set 
out for the Parana, by superior order of 2d of 
February. The 8th found me at the banks of 
this river, and on the 15th I arrived at San 
Borja. The bearer of this is Sefior Araujo, a 
Portuguese merchant, whom I knew in Itapua. 
I entreat you to render him every service, 
should an opportunity offer. The excessive 
rise in the waters of this river has not permit- 
ted me to transport all my baggage: as soon 
as this is accomplished, I shall proceed to visit 
the towns of the Missiones, on the left of the 
Uruguay ; after which I shall go to Corrientes, 
where I hope to find all that I left there, espe- 
cially my books, which are extremely necessary 
to me, in consequence of the loss I have sus- 
tained of many works in the first months of 
my arrival at Paraguay. From Corrientes I 
shall return, probably, to San Borja, to arrange 
my affairs, and afterwards shall journey to 
Buenos Ayres, where I have so much desire 
and so much necessity to arrive. In order to 
put an end to the melancholy suppositions 
which you and all my friends must naturally 
have made relative to my existence during the 
nine years of my detention in Paraguay, I 
must tell you that I have passed as happy i 
life as could be expected by one deprived of a 
communication with his country, his family, 
and his friends. The practice of medicine has 
always afforded me the means of subsistence ' 
but as this did not entirely occupy my time, 
employed myself, from disposition and — 
sity, in agriculture, which has given me in®- 
nite enjoyments. At the same time I had esta- 
blished a manufactory of brandy and liqueurs, 
and likewise a carpenter’s and a blacksmith / 
shop, which not only defrayed the expenses 0° 
my agricultural establishment, but yielded some 
profits from the work performed for — 
individuals. In this manner I had acquire 
the means of living with the greatest comfort. 
On the 12th May, 1829, without any pre- 
liminary, the authorities of Santiago commu- 
nicated to me the order of the supreme director 
to leave the country. This intimation was @ 
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mixture of justice and wrong, which I cannot 
yet account for in a positive manner. In short, 
driven about from 12th May, 1829, to 2d Feb. 
1831, that is, during twenty months and twen 
days, I at passed the Parana with all 
the honours of war. This second epoch of my 
life in Paraguay has been real punishment to 
me. I had never given any one cause of com- 
plaint,—I had endeavoured to gain the esteem 
of all. Even the supreme dictator, from my 
arrival in the republic, until 12th May, 1829, 
had allowed me the greatest liberty, and the 
heads of the department in which I was domi- 
ciliated, treated me with kindness. At last, as 
every thing has an end, the director definitively 
decreed my departure from Paraguay, and has 
done it in the most generous manner. I am 
at liberty, and soon hope to embrace you. 

‘¢ Please to give a thousand remembrances 
to all my friends who recollect me, as I have 
no time to write to them. During my deten- 
tion I had not forgot any one; and without 
geographical maps I have still travelled a great 
deal. During nine successive years I have not 
once spoken French ; I therefore hope you will 
excuse the defects and faults in this letter. 
Adieu, my dear M. Roguin; I am impatient 
to see you, and I am going to conclude, as 
fast as possible, the trifling affairs which detain 
me here. Your fellow-countryman and sin- 
cere friend, ‘“ AimE BonPLanp.* 

** To M. Dominique Roguin.” 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Sir Henry Hatrorp, Bart. in the chair.— 
This was the last assembly for the season. 
Dr. Francis Hawkins, the registrar, read a 
paper, in which Dr. Gregory, physician to the 
Small-pox Hospital, explained the grounds on 
which he had been led to form the conclusion, 
that the cause of the frequent failure of cow- 
pox to protect the constitution completely 
against the attacks of small-pox, is to be sought 
for, not so much in any imperfect performance 
of vaccination, nor in the nature of the vario- 
lous poison itself, as in the inability of cow- 
pox to render the constitution insensible to its 
own influence beyond a certain time. The 
shortest period in which Dr. Gregory has ob- 
served the immunity from cow-pox, in conse- 
quence of vaccination, to wear out, is ten years ; 
and when the immunity ceases, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the constitution is left again 
obnoxious to small-pox; and Dr. Gregory is 
then in the habit of recommending re-vacci- 
nation. But in many instances the immunity, 
both from cow-pox and small-pox, lasts for a 
much longer period. And even when it ceases 
to exist in perfection, it generally has still 
sufficient power to mitigate the severity, and 
diminish the danger of small-pox occurring 
subsequently to vaccination.—A paper wasthen 
read, communicated by Dr. Wilson, which was 
drawn up by the late James Wilson, Esq., at 
the request of Sir Joseph Bankes, for the 
information of the Royal Society. In this 
paper were related the particulars of a case, in 
which the veins that usually supply the liver 
With venous blood for the secretion of bile, 
were found to enter the vena cava without 
passing through the liver, and this organ re- 
ceived no other supply of blood than that fur- 
nished by the hepatic artery, although bile 
appeared to have been formed in quantity and 
quality the same as usual. 





* From the British Packet April lly forward 
to us from Buenos Ayres iba, L. G. senda “ 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JULY. 


34 12h_the Earth in aphelion, and the diame- 
ter of the Sun at its minimum of 31’ 31”: the 
motion of the Earth is also slowest, the arc it 
describes being only 57’ 11-6 in a mean selar 
day. 2344 28™__the Sun enters Leo, its place 
in the heavens being among the small stars in 
Cancer. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 

C Last Quarter in Pisces 2 1 4 

@ New Moon in Gemini 

> First Quarter in Virgo 


© Full Moon in Capricornus- - - - 
C Last Quarter in Cetus 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Mercury in Gemini 
Mars in Cancer 


Jupiter in Capricornus - - +++ 25 20 

8’— Mercury in his ascending node. 
in perihelion, 19¢12in superior conjunc- 
tion. 

54 144__Venus in conjunction with Regulus. 
74 13>__with Saturn: difference of latitude 12’. 
This will be an interesting phenomenon: though 
the closest approach will not be visible, yet, 
previously to the setting of these planets at 
10" 15™, they may be seen in the same field of 
view of the telescope— Saturn shining with 
dimmed lustre, and Venus with sparkling bril- 
liancy. The following will be the proportions 
of the illuminated and dark disc of Venus : 

Tiluminated disc ---+------+-+ = 7+247 digits. 
Dark part «+-+eeeeseaseeees 4°753 

and the proportion of the smaller to the greater 
axis of the ring of Saturn will be as 184 is to 
1000. 244 17%—Venus in her descending node. 
264 14h—in conjunction with r Leonis. 30‘ 
at her greatest elongation (45° 43’). The an- 
gular distance of Venus from the Sun is not a 
constant quantity, but varies according to the 
position of her elliptical orbit relative to that 
of the Earth: its maximum distance is attained 
when the planet is in its aphelion, and the 
Earth in its perihelion; it is then 47° 48’; its 
minimum when the planet is in its perihe- 
lion, and the Earth in its aphelion, in which 
situation the angle of elongation is 44°57’. It 
now appears as a half-moon, and will be in- 
creasingly interesting as a telescopic object till 
the month of October, gradually waning away 
to a delicate crescent form. 

Mars is too remote from the Earth and too 
near the Sun for satisfactory observation. 


The Asteroids. 
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Two only of the Asteroids will this year be in 
opposition to the Sun, Pallas and Ceres; of 
these, Pallas only will be favourably situated, 
the other will be too far south for satisfactory 
observation in this hemisphere. Pallas may be 
seen, early in the month, in the Via Lactea, 
half.a degree north of y Sagitte;.about the 





middle of the month it will pass close to ¢, and 


the 22¢ be in opposition, between @ and 3. 
This small planet may be distinguished by its 
ruddy colour, which is, however, not so intense 
as that of Ceres: its light is very variable, 
sometimes appearing pale and enveloped with 
vapours, at other seasons shining forth dis- 
tinctly, and exhibiting a defined disc. The 
constellation (Sagitte) in which this asteroid 
will be in opposition, though occupying but a 
small space in the heavens (15° by 4°), is 
remarkable for several interesting telescopic 
objects, among which are the following: ¢ and 
s are double stars; near the former of these is 
a triple star; there are also two double stars 
near # and y; 9 and y are triple stars; be- 
tween vy and dis a nebula; there are also richly 
compressed clusters of stars, and a nebula with 
a defined planetary disc, 30’ or 40” in diame- 
ter ; 3, it is supposed, has increased in magni- 
tude since the time of Flamstead—it is now 
larger than « and f. The origin of this con- 
stellation (Sagitte), according to the Greeks, 
may be traced to one of the arrows with which 
Hercules killed the vulture that gnawed the 
liver of Prometheus, whom Vulcan chained to 
Mount Caucasus, by order of Jupiter. 

The planet Jupiter is rapidly gaining on the 
summer even, and towards the latter part of 
the month will divide the empire of the hea- 
vens with Venus, the former rising, pure and 
magnificent, to shine with splendour during 
the brief interval of night, and the latter fol- 
lowing in the train of the glorious Sun, to send 
forth trembling floods of radiance over the 
western world. 274 Jupiter in conjunction 
with » Capricorni. 


Eclipses of the Satellites. 
D. H 


it 12: 
18 14 


M. 
First Satellite, immersion -- 


Second Satellite «++ «#9-+«+»- 
Third Satellite 
Fourth Satellite 
Saturn is gradually fading away in the bright 
glow of the setting Sun. 
Uranus in Capricornus is advancing to a 
favourable situation for observation. 


Deptford. J.T. B. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
FAMILY PAPERS. 


Our account of the Cecil Papers must render 
it gratifying news to the lovers of our native 
historical literature to hear that Mr. John 
Martin is similarly employed in arranging the 
papers of the Marquess of Downshire’s ances- 
tors—-the Trumbulls. They extend from the 
period of James the First to Queen Anne. 
The first Mr. Trumbull, who was resident 
at the court of Brussels, we understand, col- 
lected during his political career a vast num- 
ber of curious documents from his diplomatic 
brethren ; among which are the original and 
curious negotiations for the marriage of Charles 
the First and the Infanta. The papers of the 
last Sir William Trumbu!l, our ambassador at 
Paris and Constantinople, and afterwards secre- 
tary of state during the reigns of James II. 
and William and Mary, are also reported to be 
very curious. It is probable that some of the 
most valuable may, with the noble owner’s 
permission, be given to the public. 





PINE ARTS. 
PICTURE CLEANING, &c. 


THERE are few arts the fair practice of which 
is of more interest to the lover of paintings 





than the art of picture cleaning. By many of 
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the processes hitherto employed, we have seen 
the noblest works of the great masters altered 
or destroyed ; and the modern hand so evident 
upon a multitude of pictures, is only a proof 
of the anxiety to restore that which unskilful- 
ness and injurious agents have conspired to 
damage. We have of late had trial made upon 
several pictures, of a composition discovered by 
Signor L. Joffroy, Professor of Painting and 
Miniature Painter, in which we are assured 
the use of spirits is abandoned, and the effect 
of which has been perfectly satisfactory to us. 
The original features and colours of these works 
have been well and clearly brought out from 
the obscurity with which time and negligence 
had covered them; and they now look as fresh 
as if just from the easel. Having ourselves 
made such agreeable experience of Signor Jof- 
froy’s talent, we are sure we shall be obliging 
many of our friends by mentioning the circum- 
stance. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Portrait Gallery, §c. With 
Memoirs by W. Jerdan, Esq., F.S.A., &c. 
Part XXVII. London, 1831. Fisher, Sun, 
and Co. 

Tuts Part contains portraits of Lord Lyndoch, 
Sir Walter Scott, and the Earl of Albemarle ; 
the first and last after Lawrence, and the second 
after a fine head by J. Graham, beautifully 
engraved by Woolnoth. Such a production is 
alone sufficient to make the fortune of a Num- 
ber. The romantic military career of “ the 
gallant Graham” is a good contrast to the lite- 
rary life of the great poet. 


Sketches in Italy. Drawn on stone by 
W. Linton. No. IV. 

Tue fourth Number of this interesting work 
contains views of ** Turin,” “ Il PonteRotto,” 
* Florence,” ‘ Mecenas’s Villa at Tivoli,” 
“* Venice,” ‘ Ruined Palace, Bay of Naples,” 
‘* Perugia,” and ** Temple of Vesta, Tivoli ;” 
in all of which Mr. Linton has fully main- 
tained the high character which he established 
in the preceding portions of the publication. 





Picturesque Gleanings in the North. A Series 
of Lithographic Prints, from original Pic- 
tures by C. Terry; drawn on stone by 
H. O’Neil. No.1. Ackermann. 

SLIGHT, but pretty. 


Illustrations of Don Quixote. Designed by 
Henry Alken; engraved by John Zeitter. 
Part I. Tilt. 

IF ever name was auspicious to an undertak- 

ing, that of Tilt as the publisher of illustra- 

tions of knight-errantry is surely so. We re- 
gret, however, to add, that we have been dis- 
appointed in the expectations which that appa- 
rently happy coincidence excited. Repeated 
experience has, indeed, shewn that it requires 
great taste and skill to preserve the breadth of 

Cervantes’ humour, and yet to avoid carica- 

ture. We cannot congratulate Mr. Alken on 

his success. ! 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
INFANCY. 
‘« The smile of childhood on the cheek of age.” 
A cuILp beside a mother kneels, 
With eyes of holy love, 
And fain would lisp the vow it feels 
To Him enthron’d above. 


That cherub gaze, that stainless brow 
So exquisitely fair !— 

Who would not be an infant now, 

To breathe an infant’s prayer ? 


=|merce between that city and Venice. 


No sin hath shaded its young heart, 
The eye scarce knows a tear ;— 
*Tis bright enough fromi earth to part, 
And grace another sphere ! 
And I was once a happy thing, 
Like that which now I see; 
No may-bird, on ecstatic wing, 
More beautifully free : 
The cloud that bask’d in noontide glow, 
The flower that danced and shone— 
All hues and sounds, above, below, 
Were joys to feast upon ! 


Let wisdom smile—I oft forget 
The colder haunts of men, 

To hie where infant hearts are met, 
And be a child again ; 


To look into the laughing eyes, 
And see the wild thoughts play, 
While o’er each cheek a thousand dies 
Of mirth and meaning stray. 


Oh! manhood, could thy spirit kneel 
Beside that sunny child, 

As fondly pray, and purely feel, 
With soul as undefiled— 


That moment would encircle thee 
With light and love divine ; 
Thy gaze might dwell on Deity, 
nd heaven itself be thine ! 


R. MontTGomeErRy. 
Lincoin Coll, Oxon. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE STORMING OF ROME IN 1527. 
By Giovanni Bonaparte. 

UnveEr the title of Sac de Rome, écrit en 
1527, par Jacques Bonaparte, temoin oculaire 
— (traduit de 0’ Italien par N. L. B. pp. 91) — 
the translator, the Count de St. Leu, better 
known as Louis Bonaparte, has had printed at 
the grand ducal press at Florence a valuable 
document left by one of his ancestors, relative 
to the storming and plunder of Rome by the 
imperial troops under the Constable of Bourbon. 
In the introduction he has given some genea- 
logical particulars concerning the Bonaparte 
family. The earliest mention of the Bona- 
partes occurs in Bonifazio’s History of Treviso 
at the year 1178, when Giovanni Bonaparte 
was sent as envoy of the Trevisans to Padua, 
to learn the sentiments of that city. This 
Giovanni was one of the first knights of the 
Spanish order of San Jago, instituted in 1170, 
and founder of the hospital of that order in his 
native city. In a treaty of peace between the 
cities of Padua, Verona, Vicenza, and Treviso, 
in the year 1208, he appears as one of the 
witnesses. His son Bonisperio is mentjoned 
among the nobles of the country in 1219. The 

night Nordillo Bonaparte was one of the hos- 
tages whom Trevizo was obliged to send in 
1258 to Ezzelin de Romano. In 1268 he gave 
security, in some matter relating to the tolls, 
for Conradin of Swabia; and, as Syndic of 
Treviso, he concluded in 1271 a treaty of com- 
In the 
following year he was Podesta of Parma. He 
afterwards founded an hospital at Treviso, and 
died on the 3d of April, 1290. His brother 
Pietro appears in 1312 in a league of the nobles 
against the tyrant of his native city. In 1313 
he was, as one of the quatuor viri sapientes, 
ambassador to Gran Cane della Scala, Lord of 
Verona. In 1318 he was Podesta of Padua, 
and in the following year ambassador at the 
court of Frederic of Austria. Towards the 
end of the fourteenth century the family ap- 





pears to have removed to San Miniato del 
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Tedesco, in Tuscany ; and its name frequently 
occurs among the partisans of the Ghibellines 
there, in Florence, and in other places. In 
later times we find several scholars of the 
family, and among others Nicolo Bonaparte, 
who introduced the study of jurisprudence at 


.|the university of Pisa. Another of the same 


name was, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, clerk of the papal chamber, as appears 
from a sepulchral inscription in the church of 
San Francesco, at San Miniato. Giovanni 
Jacobo lived at Rome in the Orsini Palace, 
and there described as an eye-witness the 
plunder of the city in 1527. Finally, in 1612, 
Ludovico Maria Fortuna Bonaparte, of Sar- 
zana, settled at Ajaccio in Corsica, during the 
war with the Genoese. 

The account of the sacking of Rome is an 
interesting contribution to the history of the 
sixteenth century: it is written in a spirit of 
equity and moderation, and is the more worthy 
of attention, inasmuch as we possess no well. 
authenticated historical narrative of this me- 
lancholy event; and all that we find on the 
subject in contemporaneous memoirs—for in- 
stance, in the autobiography of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini—is unconnected, and full of errors. The 
latter, it is well known, among other things, 
arrogates to himself the merit of having killed 
the Constable of Bourbon, which, considering 
the locality of the Castle of St. Angelo, is 
almost impossible. 

The following passage may serve as a spe- 
cimen of the author’s manner :— 

‘ The army, despairing of the reduction of 
the castle—[the Castle of St. Angelo, in which 
Clement VII. and many prelates of the church 
had taken refuge] divided itself into several 
bodies, which proceeded to the different quarters 
of the city. As they passed along, they found 
the fathers and mothers of families sitting at 
the thresholds of the palaces, or at the en- 
trances of the houses, inconsolable for the loss 
of their children slain in the struggle, and full 
of gloomy apprehension of the calamity that 
yet impended over the unfortunate city. These 
wretched creatures, dressed in mourning, of- 
fered to the enemy their houses and all they 
possessed, and with floods of tears supplicated 
for their lives. The hearts of the rude soldiers 
were not touched by their prayers: as if sti- 
mulated by the sound of drums and fifes to the 
massacre, they fell sword in hand upon the 
petitioners, and slaughtered all whom they 
could come at, without distinction of age or 
sex. Foreigners were not spared any more 
than the Romans themselves; for, from the 
mere thirst of blood, they, like furies, shot and 
cut in pieces the one as well as the other. Ex- 
asperated by the death of their leader, they 
disgraced themselves by cruelties to which his- 
tory scarcely presents a parallel. As they 
found none to offer resistance, they were 
soon absolute masters of the ancient and 
noble city, which was as full of treasures 
as an army intent on plunder could desire. 
The Spaniards were first tired of the slaughter, 
and felt some sentiments of humanity and 
compassion revive within them towards men, 
who, though their enemies, were yet Christ- 
ians. They ceased to slaughter, and made 
prisoners. When the Germans perceived 
that the Spaniards had discontinued to avail 
themselves of what was called the right of war, 
they began to suspect treachery. The Spanish 
officers represented to them that the city was 
taken; that being abandoned by those who 
should have defended it, so that they had them- 
selves nothing more to fear; and that, as the 
inhabitants had concealed their most valuable 
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—— 
treasures, it would be wise to spare their lives, 
in order to make them reveal their hiding- 
places. The Germans yielded to these argu- 
ments. They now seized all passengers and 
those whom they found at the doors of their 
houses, and forced them to open their apart- 
ments, which they immediately stripped of 
every thing of value. But they were not con- 
tent with this: the women were exposed to 
the most horrible outrages. No one durst so 
much as raise his voice against these atrocities ; 
it was forbidden to weep over sufferings which 
would have softened hearts of stone, and moved 
the very damned. These barbarians paid no 
regard either to high rank, or to the prayers 
of beauty, or to the tears of mothers: their 
hearts were closed against every humane feel- 
ing. Daughters were seen throwing them- 
selves into the arms of their wretched mothers, 
and mothers seizing soldiers by the beard and 
by the hair to pull them back—but to no pur- 
pose. Entreaties, resistance, only served to 
aggravate theirfury. The fettered fathers and 
husbands, paralysed with horror, had no more 
tears, no voice for lamentation. They gazed 
vacantly on, inanimate as statues. Some mo- 
thers, unable longer to endure the sight, tore 
their own eyes out; others hurried into sub- 
terranean cellars, where they soon found relief 
in death. Amidst the general consternation, 
however, some traits of Roman firmness were 
displayed. Several fathers buried their daggers 
in the hearts of their daughters, rather than 
suffer them to fall into the hands of the bar- 
barians.” 

But turn we from this scene of horror, which, 
a century later, was so hideously re-acted in the 
heart of Germany, at the destruction of Mag- 
deberg.—Desultory Foreign Reading. 








DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
Tue piece brought out at Lablache’s benefit, 
La Prova d’ un Opera Seria, has proved so 
attractive, that it has been repeated several 
times since. The music is by Gnecco, a com- 
poser who lived before the ‘“ new order of 
things;” and it thus gives us the rare satis- 
faction of hearing something that is not a la 
Rossini. The opera contains many amusing 
scenes, The subject is the getting up of a 
serious opera, parts of which are rehearsed at 
the house of the prima donna, and in the the- 
atre. There is a plot arising from a love-affair 
between this lady and the principal tenor; but 
the drama is so mangled by compression into 
one act, that little or nothing can be made of 
the story. Pasta is delightful as the singing 
lady: the versatility of her talent seems won- 
derful. In the arch and whimsical creature 
before us, we could not discover a vestige of 
the haughty Semiramide, or the furious en- 
chantress Medea. Every thing she did was 
playful and grotesque, yet as far as possible 
from vulgarity. There is a native elegance 
about Pasta that never leaves her; and even 
her burlesque singing, though ludicrous in the 
extreme, is enchantingly graceful. Lablache, 
in the part of the composer, displayed the rich- 
est humour. ‘The quarrel scene between Pasta 
and him produced roars of laughter from 
every part of the house. We heartily wish we 
could see these great performers together in 
some other comic characters: we are wearied 
with the monotony of two or three serious 
operas, which become fatiguing when eternally 
repeated, even by Pasta. She plays Zerlina 
charmingly: why has she done it only once 
this season? and why has she not perormed 





some other comic: parts? We are-sure that 
her not doing so is neither for her own interest 
nor that of the manager. 





HAY MARKET. 
PREviovs to noticing the new two-act comedy 
produced here last Tuesday, we feel called upon 
to advert to some of the vices which have 
grown to so high a pitch at this house as to 
remove it almost wholly from the place it occu- 
pied in public opinion and degrade it below the 
standard of the least regular sub-urban minor. 
The boast of the Haymarket used to be, ster- 
ling pieces, represented (and consequently seen 
to advantage) on a small theatre, and by talents 
of the foremost class. It was, with these 
attractions, for many years the resort of many 
of the true lovers of the genuine drama. Mais 
nous avons changé tout cela. The alterna- 
tions, now, are, in chief, from operas miserably 
performed by wretched musicians, to comedies 
enacted in a manner which would be hissed in 
a barn: for one or two good singers are only 
lost in an opera otherwise wretchedly sus- 
tained; and one or two excellent comedians 
can do but little for a play, where the rest of 
the cast is worse than “ leather and prunella.” 
On Tuesday, As You Like It was done in 
such a way as we never saw any thing like it 
on London boards; nor in the poorest pro- 
vincial town, by the poorest strolling players, 
could this fine composition be more completely 
murdered. Cooper, as Jaques, alone was re- 
spectable; and simply because his part is prin- 
cipally soliloquising, and does not depend upon 
the association around him,—such association 
as rendered (we hope it was that) Miss Tay- 
lor’s Rosalind very indifferent. Were the ef- 
ficient representation of popular entertainments 
the real object pursued at the Haymarket, 
we should not have to arraign this system of 
mismanagement, which equally pervades the 
other departments. But there are different 
attractions in view, and the conduct of all con- 
cerned is squared accordingly. The vulgar in- 
solence of the officials about the house is in 
perfect keeping with the rest; and until to- 
wards midnight, the system does not work 
well at all. Then it becomes apparent enough 
what is the principal intent and purpose of the 
Little Theatre ; and why it contrives to keep 
open house till one, or half-past one o’clock. 
Five-act comedies, begun after eleven o'clock, 
no matter how acted, do as well as any thing 
else to congregate the drunk and the dissolute, 
whom these late hours find afloat upon the 
town,—the passages and the lobbies overflow, 
and, as there is no half-price, that amount 
which might be obtained by dramatic merit 
from respectability at seven, is at least par- 
tially supplied by resources from no respecta- 
bility whatever, at and after twelve. We sin- 
cerely regret to see our once favourite theatre 
so deplorably perverted. But we turn to the 
novelty, a Friend at Court, adapted by Mr. 
Planché, in prose, from La Fille d’ Honneur, in 
verse. Farren, as the rich, kind-hearted old 
pedler, was exquisite throughout. Miss Taylor 
played the principal female character, and 
played it beautifully. The scene between her 
and Farren was quite perfect ; her acting and 
attitude on deciding not to become o> of 
honour to the electress, learning at the same 
time she is intended to be mistress to the 
young prince, was extremely graceful. The 
other parts were well played by Cooper, Mrs. 
Faucet, Brindall, and Vining. Altogether, this 
is one of Planché’s hits, quite equal, in its way, 
to Charles the Twelfth ; and we can bestow no 








thigher panegyric upon any drama of its order. 
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Mr. ARNOLD, we observe, is under the 
necessity of opening another season at the 
Adelphi Theatre; but this will be the last of the 
performances of the English Opera company in 
that establishment, as the building of the pro- 
jected new theatre, for which 30,000/. is sub- 
scribed, will positively commence in September 
next, to be ready for opening in May 1832. 
For the present short summer season Mr. Ar. 
nold has added to his company Mr. John Reeve, 
whose comic capabilities, together with those of 
Wrench, Miss Kelly, and the usual excellent 
assortment of talent engaged in the English 
Opera’s corps dramatique, will, without doubt, 
ensure good houses. 


Turis has been, dramatically speaking, a con- 
clusive week. Covent Garden closed on Mon- 
day, with Miss Kemble in Juliet ; on Thursday 
Mathews and Yates ceased to be At Home, after 
having seen and entertained a great deal of 
company throughout the whole season ; and 
last night the French Plays also finished at the 
Adelphi. 


IL SIGNOR PAGANINI! 


WE were among the first to spread the conti- 
nental fame, and have been among the most 
cordial to hail the extraordinary talents ex- 
hibited by this performer in England. But, 
though we should rejoice in his combined suc- 
cess for months to come, we cannot but repro- 
bate the impudent effrontery with which de- 
clared ‘ last nights” are followed (if it can be 
called followed, where the advertisements are 
sent to the newspapers before these last nights 
occur) by the announcement of farther con- 
certs. This is a most disreputable and of- 
fensive course. No one ought to begrudge to 
unequalled powers even lavish reward ; but it 
is disagreeable to see trick and charlatanry 
added to the fair claim of merit and genius. 


SIGNOR DE BEGNIS’ CONCERT. 

On Wednesday one of the best and most 
crowded concerts of the season was given by 
this popular singer, at the rooms in the 
King’s Theatre. The whole of the entertain- 
ments were admirably chosen and finely exe- 
cuted. The aria, “ Bel raggio,” was sweetly 
sung by Madame Meesi; and the aria, ‘ Ah, 
se estino!” hardly less so by Madame Raim- 
baux. We also greatly admired the terzetto, 
‘** Pappataci, che mai sento,” by Signori Ru- 
bini, Lenox, and De Begnis; a Swiss air, by 
Madame Stockhausen pret w on the 
harp by M. Stockhausen); “ Io! here the 
gentle lark,”” by Miss Bellchambers, with flute 
obligato by Mr. Nicholson ; the terzetto, ** Cru- 
da sorte,” by Mesdames Stockhausen and 
Raimbaux and Signor Torri; and the Gran 
Solo Violino by Signor Paganini. But indeed 
the entire concert was so effectual, that to do 
it justice, we should do nothing but praise 
every individual performance and performer. 
De is has made himself particularly ac- 
ceptable to the British public; and he merits 
the highest patronage both by his talents and 
conduct. 


Aone our other musical attractions of the 
day, we observe that the boy George Aspull, 
whom we noticed as an instance of extraor- 
dinary precocity so long ago as June 1824 (see 
Lit. Gaz. No. 386), has returned to London, 
after travelling over the kingdom, and is about 
to give a morning concert. His powers, we 
understand, are more fully developed by seven 
years of practice; and we shall be curious to 
ascertain how one of our young phenomena has 
justified the promise of his early genius. 
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VARIETIES. 

Aquatic Excursion. —Our friends of the 
Printers’ Pension Society have appointed Mon- 
day for their fourth annual aquatic excursion, 
and for the benefit of the fund of that excellent 
institution. The Venus steamer is the ap- 
pointed vessel, and the excursion to the Nore, 
including a visit to the Royal George, of 120 
guns, by permission of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty. Wishing prosperity to the charity, we 
cannot also but wish a pleasant and a profitable 
trip to the Venus. 

St. Mary-le-bone Institution.—We are glad 
to see, from a prospectus recently issued, that 
this rich and populous quarter of the town is 
about to establish an Institution for science, 
literature, and art. It is to consist of reading- 
rooms and a library; to have weekly meet- 
ings, where original papers will be read, and 
objects of virtu, &c. shewn; lectures, a mu- 
seum, &c. &c. Every one must wish well to 
such establishments for the diffusion of intelli- 
gence, and the better occupation of time than 
in frivolous pursuits or dissipation. 

The Periodical Press.—From an incidental 
discussion in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day, it appears that the country is again teem- 
ing with low-priced publications of the most 
disgraceful and demoralising character. It is 
worthy of remark, that this most important of 
all subjects should have elicited only very 


limited, partial, and party opinions—that no| Lib 


one member should have risen to take a broad 
and enlightened view of it. The press, whe- 
ther it operates for good or evil, deserves more 
attention, both from the executive power and 
the legislature, than has yet been bestowed 
upon it. It mingles with, fashions, controls, 
defeats, excites, or promotes every other mea- 
sure ; and yet this elemental principle is itself 
the least under wise direction of any compo- 
nent part of government. There are, and in- 
deed there must be, laws to which it is amen- 
able; but, for all general effects, parliament 
and the public may depend upon it, the bad in 
the press is only to be counteracted by the good 
in the press, and the encouragement of the 
latter is the only means of neutralising the 
poisons of the former. 

Industry of Birds.—Dr. Steel, who lives near 
the mineral springs of Sarat in New York, 
has ascertained that the bank swallow (hirundo 
riparia) knows how to vary, according to neces- 
sity, the construction of its nest. If it finds 
sandy banks, it bores holes in them, and thus 
forms for its future family a commodious habi- 
tation, into which none of their enemies can 
enter. When this resource is wanting, it 
approaches the houses, and, although less ac- 
customed to man than the swallow of the 
windows, it attaches its nest to granaries, farm- 
yard sheds, and similar edifices ; and then, it 
being necessary to build instead of to dig, it 
selects materials, transports them, and puts 
them in their proper places. It thus appears 
that this species of swallow has not essentially 
the habits indicated by its specific name; but 
that it will live contentedly wherever it can 
find food, safety, and the charms of society; 
for isolated families, or solitary nests, are never 
seen. A little colony, which established itself 
in the neighbourhood of Saratoga in 1828, 
increased so rapidly, that in 1830 it consisted 
of several hundreds of nests, 

Weeds. — The annoyance of grass or weeds 
springing up between the stones of pavement, 
and in gravel-walks, &c. may be got rid of for 
years by watering with a solution of lime and 


of the Dispensary for Diseases of 
intended more ——- to be devoted towards 
erecting a spacious building for the reception 


had recourse to early, been very successful in 
restoring hearing and speech. Such an object 
is certainly deserving of public encouragement. 


mane Society, has made some whimsical mis- 
takes. Among them we find—Comte de Stam- 
fort, Duc de Romney, Duc de Powis, Duc 
@’Eldon, Lord Prudhoc, &c. The college ho- 
nours of some of the chaplains of the Society 
are also oddly enough printed as names, thus: 
D. D. R. Yates.—D. D. Rev. T. G. Akland.— 
M. A. Rev. Jackman, M.A. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXVII. July 2.) 


The Holy City of Benares, illustrated in a series of 
plates, by James Pri . .—The Rev. William Lid- 
diard, author of the ‘* end of Einsidlin,” is about to 
publish a Tour in Switzerland.—Captain Head is pre- 
paring a Series of Views to illustrate the Scenery in an 
Overland Journey from Europe to India. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cytcontin, Vol. XX. History of 
Poland, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 6s. cloth.—Lardner’s Cabinet 
rary, Vol. VI. Memoirs of the House of Bourbon, 
Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Blakey on Free Will, 8vo. 7s. 
bds.—Dibdin’s Sunday Lib: » Vol. IV. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
—Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. IV. 8vo. 12s. cloth. — 
Ronald’s Catalogue of Apples, coloured plates, 4to. 5/. 5s. 
cloth.—Strickland’s Enthusiasm, and other Poems, 12mo. 
5s. bds.—Van Diemen’s Land Almanac for 1831, 12mo. 5s. 
sd.—Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, by Croker, 5 vols. 
8vo. 3i. bds.—Life and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce, 


Godwin’s St. Leon, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—Philosophy in. peat 
Dr. Paris, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 15s. bds.—Ritson’s Fairy 

ales, crown 8vo, 9s. bds.—Aldine Poets, Vol. XIV. Pope, 

Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, 

Vol. III. Humphrey Clinker, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Know- 

ledge for the People, Zoological Series, 18mo. 4s. cloth.— 

te through Wales, 4th edit. by J. N. Brewer, 
0. 8s. Bd. 


Ladies’ Bazar.—The proceeds of the Bazar 
lately held in the Regent’s Park, for the benefit 
the Ear, are 


of deaf and dumb children, for the purpose of 


whose cure a mode of treatment is proposed to} putch, French, and English Schools, is open daily, from ‘Ten in 
be adopted, which, we are assured, has, when | the Morning till Six in the Evening. 


New Peers.—A French publication, in giving 
a list of the vice-presidents of the Royal Hu-| the present Month. 


2 vols. post 8vo. ll, 1s. bds.—Standard Novels, No. V.| B 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Beizisz INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL. 
‘The Gallery, with a Selection of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 


Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, Pall Mall East, 
WILL CLOSE for the present Season on Saturday, the 16th of 


Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 
Open from Nine till Dusk. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 





HE WEST of SCOTLAND FOURTH 

EXHIBITION of LIVING ARTISTS, under the Pa- 

tronage of the Glasgow Dilettante Society, will open this Season 
on the 8th of August. 

Works of Art intended for this Exhibition will be received 
from the 11th to the 30th of July. 

(Signed) JOHN CLOW, Secretary. 

Exhibition Rooms, Argyll Arcade. 

Note.—The Works of Art which the Directors hope to be 
favoured with from London, aay be sent to Messrs. 8. Reynolds 
and Co. Dundee Wharf, Lower Hermitage, on or before the 23d 
July, by whom they will be forwarded (carriage free) to Glasgow. 





OCIETE des PROFESSEURS de 
LANGUE FRANCAISE. 

Preparatory to the Meeting which will be held on the 9th July, 
at Six o'clock, the Secretary and a Member of the Comité Pro- 
visoire will be in attendance, at 8, Carlton Chambers, to receive 
the Names of the Persons wishing to become Members, and to 
ied such information as may be required on the object of the 

ety. 


On Monday, 4th July, from 6 till 8, 
On Thursday, 7th, ditto. 
On Saturday, 9th, from 4 till 6. 

8, Carlton Chambers, Regent Street. 





RGYLL ROOMS.—The Nobility and 


Gentry are most respectfully informed, that J. Turrill 
has at his fashionable itory, 250, Regent Street (on the site 
of the late Argyll Rooms), a very large and choice Assortment of 
Stationery, Albums and Scrap-Books, Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Travelling Cases, Writing Desks, and Dressing Cases, a 

joxes and Portfolios, Bibles and Prayer Books, Account ks, 
Bronze and Ebony Ink ds, Fancy i y, &c. J.T. begs 
to observe, that the whole of his Stock is entirely new, and war- 
ranted of the best manufacture; and particularly invites the 
Nobility and Gentry at least to try his very cheap and superior 
Writing Papers, which he offers at the following low prices, for 
cash; viz. fine Bath 6d. per quire, 9s. per ream; ditto, 8d. per 

uire, 12s, per ream ; ditto, 10d. per —_ 15s. per ream—super- 
ie large blue wove post, hot-pressed, 10d. per quire, 15s. per ream 
—best thick Bath, 1s. per quire, 18s. per ream. Also, best Seal- 
ing-wax 5s. per pound—good pens 4s. per 100—Hudson's Bay and 











Swan Pens 12s. per 100—best Blacklead Pencils 4s. per dozen; 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot have the pleasure of inserting ** the Polish 
War Song ;” nor Miss Mary Anne B——'s poems from 
Hampstead : nor H.’s Minstrel. 

The song, ‘‘ If nature's beauties chain thee,” cannot be 
inserted, because, in the first instance, the second line, 
** If aught have power to calm thee,” is a shocking bad 
rhyme; and sundry other becauses. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

10th June, 1831. 
Sir,—In your valuable miscellany of the 4th inst. > 
have noticed in commendatory terms the improved bil- 
ard table now in the gallery of the National Repo- 
sitory; but from the account, it is cleat that some erro- 
neous notions on technical points have been conveyed to 
you, which, though they may unnoticed — gene- 
ral reader, cannot fail tostrike the mechanist. Thepeculiar 
work of this table, the planing of the cast-iron bed, is ef- 
fected by an engine, now adopted in the establishments of 
the principal engineers in the manufacturing districts, for 
planing the surfaces of metal. The planing-engine is 
appli to a great variety of work, as it cuts a 
and even curved forms, not only with an unpr ted 
facility, but with a precision that hand-work could never 
attain. In working, the cuts by the tool 
peated over a surface, not crossed, as you have under- 
stood, but made in the same direction—the adjustments 
of the engine enabling you to finish any surface without 
shifting work from the position in which it was ori- 
ginally bolted on the bed of the machine. The metal bed 
of the improved billiard-table has been wrought on the 
largest of these engines which has been constructed, and 
its extent and power may in some measure be pe of 
by the specimen of work in this instance t out; the 
surface thus mechanically brought to a true plane being 
72 square feet, the full-sized billiard-table being 12 feet 
by 6. The same engine would cut with equal accuracy a 
~~ of a pb The — a of the 
P ine is per the most important improve- 
hich has been mad mt tt 


ment w le in our time for facilitating 
and —_, the construction of machinery, and other 
structures of metal demanding accuracy and finish.—I 
am, sir, &c. Cuarves Top.is, 





sulphur in boiling water. 


13, Frederic Place, Goswell Read. 


itto, prep lead, 6s. per dozen—Travelling Cases, 12 inches 
soufflet, with patent inkstands, 19s.; 14 inch ditto, Ll. 1s.3 14 
inch russia ditto, 21. 2s,—a very great variety equally as low. All 
orders by post will meet with immediate attention. 
Manufactory, 351, Oxford Street. 








YHE “ ATHENUM,” in speaking of the 
Patent Perryan Pens, says,— His (Mr. Perry’s) Pens are 
inimitable.” 

Sold wholesale and retail by James Perry, (the Patentee), 87, 
Red Lion Square, London; and, by only cbeerving that they are 
in a Sealed Packet, having on it the Patentee’s Signature, the 
Pens may be had genuine, of all Booksellers, Stationers, Silver- 
smiths, Jewellers, Toy and Hardwaremen, Writing-case Manu- 
facturers Perfumers, Druggists, &c. throughout the whole of the 
British Empire, and in every place abroad. 

Each Packet of Pens contains Nine, price 3s. 6d. 


ESSRS. LONGMAN and CO. have a 


Vacancy for a well-educated Youth as an Apprentice, 
to be bound for * deve Years, and be Boarded and Lodged in the 
House during that Period. A Premium will be required. 

None need apply who are above Fifteen Years of Age. 
No. 39, Paternoster Row. 





O Booksellers, Stationers, Dealers in Juve- 
nile Publicati School and others. 5 
Books, &c. by Mr. F. J. MASON, on the Premises, No. 10, 
Newgate Street, on Wednesday, July 6th, and following Days, by 
direction of the Proprietor, Mr. S. Maunder, removing to No. 30, 
Regent Street, with a view of devoting his attention more exclu- 
sively to certain publications now in Progress. 

The Stock consists of large Remainders of valuable and useful 
Books, in quires, including School and Juvenile Works, and an 

Ane of Mi 


Books, in quires, boards, 
and bound together; with a Quantity of Stationery: also, Stereo- 
‘pe and Copperplates, W 

a 











cuts, ee ‘ Shininen: he 
talogues are preparing, and will be ready on Monday, 
27th of June, posed st ty had on the Premises, and of the Auc- 
tioneer, 10, Picket Street. 


O BOOKSELLERS.—Wanted, as Shop- 


bl. 











man, in a resp in a p 
in the West of England, a respectable Young Man, who must be 
thoroughly conversant with the Business, of an active and indus- 
trious Disposition, genteel eye ae a So produce good 
. 1 board jouse. 
Testimonials. He wil - aes 





Apply by letter only, post-paid, to E. N., care 
om tind Co. Paternoster Row, London. 











least ¢ 
in the 


—_— 


Wi 
col 





EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—Some 
Shares are to be sold in a Weekly Newspaper, established 
on a Foundation which cannot fail, ere long, to render it ene of 
the most profitable Properties in london, 
Letters, post-paid, to be addressed J. F. Z., care of Messrs. 
Owen and Dixon, Solicitors, 27, Mincing Lane. 





HE Gallery of 140 Comicalities, price 
Threepence.—One Hundred and Forty hearty Laughs 
for Threepence!—Al!l the engraved Comicalities which have ap- 
peared from time to time in Bell's Life in London, One Hundred 
and Forty in Number, which cost the Proprietors Seven Hundred 
and Thirty-five Pounds designing and engraving, are now to be 
purchased for Threepence! Printed on one Sheet, containing 
Twenty folio Columns- Among them may be recognised many 
old friends with new faces, and served up with a sauce so piquant, 
that the most stoical cannot resist their comic effect. They com- 
rise 20 “Studies from Lavater,” 9 ‘* Monkeyana, or the Gam- 
bler's Progress,” 16 * Old Nick’s Diversi "il « D: ic Li 
lustrations,” and 81 Fancy Sketches. Such a concentration of 
frolic, wit, and humour, was never before offered to the public at 
such a price, and, judging from the effect already produced, they 
are recommended as the best antidote for the threatened visita- 
tion ofthe Cholera Morbus. To be had at the Office of Bell’s Life 
in London, 169, Strand; and of every Bookseller, Stationer, and 
News-Agent in the Kingdom, for Threepence! They are sold to 
the Trade at Two Shillings for Twelve, and unsold copies will be 
taken back, and the full price given if returned before the end of 
the year. As material for the Scrap-Book and Portfolio, and 
amusement in every public and private house in Great Britain, 
as well as an infallible cure for the blue devils, there has been 
nothing equal to them, from the debarkation of Noah and his 
comical family, down to the present period. This mine of amuse- 
ment is to be purchased for Threepence! 

#,* The tage eeeg of the “ Gallery of Comicalities” com- 
menced Fri ay, June 24, and has been continued without the 
least delay, at No. 169, Strand, where the Office is open from Six 
in the morning till Nine at Night. 

Placards for Windows. 








This day is published, No. I.of | 


SERIES of LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS, 

called PICTURESQUE GLEANINGS in the NORTH, 

The Work will be comprised in Six Numbers, each Number to 
contain Four Pilates. Price 6s. plain; India Proofs 103. 

Published by R. Ackermann, Strand. 

The object of this work is to present to the public, in a cheap 

form, a few of those unrivalled Scenes which have hitherto 

escaped notice, or have appeared in a much more costly manner. 





Views in the City of Benares. 
Just published, in demy folio, price 25s. 


HE HOLY CITY of BENARES 

ILLUSTRATED, in a Series of Twelve beautifully 

finished Plates, delineating, with the greatest minuteness and 

fidelity, the Ghats, Temples, and most striking Objects to be 

found in this ive and distinguished Seat of Hindoo Learn- 

ing, Manners, and Superstition. The whole executed in the first 
style, from highly finished Drawings. 

By JAMES PRINSEP, Esq. F.R.S. 

During his Ten Years’ Official Residence in Benares, 

Published by Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 








‘ : Published this day, 
PRINT of the SPANISH BANDIT, 


engraved in Mezzotint by T. E from a Picture b 
J.C. Zeitter. Size of the Plate, 11 inches by 8}. — 
Price, Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 10s. 6d.; Proofs before the 
Writing, 15s. 
‘i Also, ust published, 

Ten Etchings, illustrative of the Devil’s 
Walk, by Thomas Landseer. Price, imperial 4to. 15s; Proofs, 
colombier, 4to. 21s. 

F. G. Harding, 24, Cornhill. 








me Jennings’s Paris completed. 
This day is published, Number 51, containing Titles and 
ontents to the Two Volumes, 


ARISandits ENVIRONS DISPLAYED, 

in a Series of Two Hundred Pict ue Views from 

original Drawings, taken under the Direction of A. Pugin, Esq. 

The ry eg executed under the superintendence of Mr, 

Charles Heath. With Topographical and Historical Descrip- 
tions. In 2 vols. demy 4to, 

Saherrit ya 








8 are req plete their Sets without delay. 
Numbers | to 51, each containing 4 Views, 1s.; India Proofs, 9s, 
Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 





MUSIC. 
This day, for July, 3s. 


HE HARMONICON. 


Contents, 
Musical Literature. 


Memoirs of Andreas and Bernard Romberg—MetropolitanCon- 
certs—Chronological Table of 100 Composers—Intervals on Per- 
fect Instruments—Paganini—City Concerts—Diary of a Dilet- 
— a of New Music—Concerts—Foreign Report— 

‘ama, &c. 





Music. 
_ Sul Margine,” with Variations (Chaulieu)—Pot-Pourri (Bel- 
lini) ‘Andante (Wistrow)—New Ballad, ** Forget Thee, my 
Susie!” (Mrs. Millard)—Annot Lyle’s Song, (Miss Eliza Flower) 
—Song, MS. (Haite). 

London : Longman and Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HE THIRD VOLUME of COLONEL 
7 NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR in the PENIN- 
SULA. 8vo. with Plans, price 20s. boards. 
“ Napier’s History of the Peninsular War is an admirable 
—— and at a stroke levels all others before it.”—Metro- 
Lo 
T. and W, Boone, (from the Strand,) 29, New Bond Street. 





JOURNAL OF 





Valpy’s —— Library B fee ee Translations. 


jo, XLX. 4s. 6d, containing 
UVENAL, translated by Dr. BADHAM ; 
and PERSIUS, by Sir WILLIAM DRUMMOND, Bart. 
The first 18 Numbers of the Series contain— 
Demosthenes, Sallust, Xenophon, Herodotus, Virgil, Pindar 
and Anacreon, Tacitus, the Ch of Theoph with 50 
Engravings; Horace, and Phedrus; with a Portrait and Biogra- 
phical Sketch of each Author, 
Any of the Volumes may be had separate. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 








The Little Library. 

HE GARDEN;; or, Familiar Instruction 

for the Laying Out and M ofa Fl Gard 
with illustrative Engravings on Wood and Steel. Price as, 6d 
plain, 4s. 6d. coloured. 

The preceding Volumes of the Little Library are— 

1. The Mine, with 16 Engravings. By the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, 3d edition, price 3s. Gd, 

2. The Ship, with 16 Engravings. By the 
same Author. Price 3s. 6d. : 

3. The Forest, with 26 Illustrations. By 
Jefferys Taylor. Price 3s, 6d. 3 

4. The Public Buildings of Westminster de- 
scribed, with 12 Engravings, Price 3s. 6d. 

Preparing for publication, 

1. Bible Illustrations. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. ee A 

2. The Public Buildings of the City of Lon- 
don d ibed, with 12 Engraving 

3. The Farm; a new Account of Rural 
Toils and Produce. By Jefferys Taylor. 

The Volumes, although connected by a general Title, as be- 
longing to the Little Library, are individually complete, and not 
numerically arranged. 

John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 








With Notes by the Editor, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Stowel, Sir 
James Mackintosh, &c. with several original Portraits, 5 vols. 


8vo. 3. 
OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, a new 
edition, incorporating Hawkins, Mrs. Piozzi, Tour to 
the Hebrides, Tour in Wales, &c. 
By the Right Honourable JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
HA" RHILL; or, Memoirs of an Officer 
in the Army of Wolfe. 
By JAMES ATHEARN JONES. 
8 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. lis. Gd. boards. 

«It is to the full as earnest and and d in 
nearly as philosophical a spirit, as ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ while it is 
more full of ad ture, ch » and hi ical details.”—Atlas. 
T. and W. Boone, (from the Strand), 29, New Bond Street. 


* 








Marchioness of Stafford. 

A BELLE ASSEMBLEE, No. 79, New 
Series, for July, is embellished with a highly finished 
Portrait of the Marchioness of Stafford, engraved by Dean, on 
Steel, from a Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and lates 
of Fashions, exhibiting the latest London and Parisian Costumes, 
coloured, and panied 7 ppropri scriptions, with the 

usual quantity of interesting Literature. Price 3s. 

Vol. XII. just completed, contains the Por- 
traits of Princess Esterhazy, a Dowager Countess of 
Erroll, Lady Cumming Gordon, Lady Elizabeth Jane Leslie, and 
Countess Gower and Child. 

Whittaker and Co, London; and Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 


HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA. 

ZINE for July, contains—I. Europe and the English 
I II. Speci of Cant—III. Maxims of an Elderly 
Gentieman—IV. The Calendar of Kings—V. French ogy Ae 
VI. Miranda d’Arragon, a Tale of the Inquisition—VII. The 
Popular Literature of France—VIII. Lodgings in the Strand— 
IX. Good Night to Taglioni—X. The Ravine of the Unburied 
Dead—XI. Stanzas—XI1. Notes of the Month, viz. Irish Famine 
—The Theatr ume’s New Bill—Beds at Bilin; te—T ree 
Cult . “« Herb ” Fellowes—The Walsingham 
Sinecure—Irish Church Liberality—Royal Racers—The Niger 
Hunters—A Confidential Dialogue—Major Dundas and his Morals 
—Literary Wants and Royal Economy—The Age of Puffs—The 
Russian Emperor’s English Stud—Lady Morgan and the Mar- 
quess of Anglesey—Dunces and Duelists—* The Devil's Chap- 
lain”—Hints on Cholera, &c. &c.—RKeviews of New Books, Fine 
Arts, Reports, &c. &c. 

Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
Just published, price 5s. 
"we 
(THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
EDUCATION, No. ILI. 

Contents.—1. On University Education; Oxford—2. On the 
Method of teaching French in England—3. State of Education in 
Tuscany, in the Year 1830—4. Village Schools of Industry—5. 
The State of Education in France. Reviews: 6. Plutarch’s 
Lives (Wrangham’s edition horne’s)—7. On the Com- 
merce of Palmyra—8. Sallust’s Catiline and Jugurtha—9. Bay- 
ley’s Elements of Algebra—10. Smith and Dolier’s Mode of 
Teaching—11. Miscel Foreign—D: i , 

Vol. I. may be had, neatly bound in cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 
London: Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 








Price 3s. 6d. continued every Two Months, alternately with 
the “ Gardener's Magazine,” No. 20 of 
HE MAGAZINE of NATURAL 
HISTORY, and Journal of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Geology, and Meteorology. 
Conducted by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. G.S. Z.8. &c. 
Vols. I. to ILL. may also be had, price 2/. 17s. boards. 
Printed for Longman, » Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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Interesting New Works. 
JACQUELINE of HOLLAND. 
By the Author of the “ Heiress of Bruges,” “ Highways 
and Byways,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post vo. 


Il. 
Lives of the Players, by John Galt, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Among the distinguished Actors included in this Work, are— 
Betterton, Wilks, NelGwynn, Mrs. Barry, Savage, Mrs. Oldtield, 
Colley Cibber, Mrs. Centlivre, Farquhar, Quin, Garrick, Foote, 
Macklin, Henderson, Mrs. Bellamy, Murphy, King, Holcroft, 
G. P. Cooke, Miss Farren, Tate Wilkinson, Mrs. Baddeley, 
Emery, Mrs. Jordan, J. P. Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, &c, &c. 

Ill. 
Pin Money, by the Authoress of ** Manners 
of the Day.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“* A novel of extraordinary merit. The authoress has an ad- 
mirable acquaintance with the habits, the foibles, and the vices 
of the society she has delineated.”—Morning Post. 


IV. 

The Lives of celebrated Travellers, forming 

ae en No. of the National Library. Small 8vo. neatly bound, 
price 6s, 


Vv. 
Philip Augustus ; or, the Brothers in Arms. 
By the Author of “* De L’Orme,” “* Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” &c. 
In 8 vols. small 8vo, 


“+ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.”—Henry IV. 


vI. 

Life and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce, 

written by Himself, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, just ready, 
VIL. 

The Lives of celebrated Female Sovereigns. 
By the Authoress of “* Loves of the Poets,” the “ Diary of an 
Ennuyée,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

VIII. 

The Columbia River, comprising Scenes and 
Adventures during a Kesidence of Six Years on the Western Side 
of the Rocky Mountains, among various Tribes of Indians hitherto 
unknown; together with a Journey across the American Conti- 


nent. By ox, Esq. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





y > 
HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
No. ILI. for July. 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of the ‘¢ Pleasures of Hope.” 
Assisted by the Leading Literary Characters of the day, and by 
Naval and Military Writers of distinguished talent. , 


Contents. 
1. A New Poem on Poland, by Mr. Campbell. 
2. R of Li No. II. By James Montgomery, 
No. Il. By the Author of the 





sq. 

3. The Pasha of many Tales. 
King’s Own.” 

4. State of Parties in Dublin. By one of the Authors of Sketches 
of the Irish Bar. 

5. Christopher North and Reform. 

6. The Life of a Sailor, No. III. Anecdotes of Lord Byron, 

7. Memorials of our College, No. I. A few Passages in the early 
Life of William Mortimer. 

8. The New A iation for the E of Li 

9. A Captivity among the Rockites. By an Officer. 

10. The Decline of the Stage. 

11, Paganini. 

12. Dialogues of the Deck; Jack the Giant. By the Author of 
** Tales of the Tar.” 

13. The Graces in Ireland. 

14. Epistle, in Verse, to the Ourang Outang. 

15. Epsom Races. A Sketch from Life. 

16. Narrative of recent Events in Poland, No. II. (Derived from 

Authority.) 

17. Reform—its Opponents. 

18. Summer—19. formation. 

20. Over the Fallen. 

With original Articles, by distinguished Writers, on the Drama, 
Music, and the Fime Arts, &c. iews of New Publications; 
and a great Variety of useful Information. 

Published by Cochrane — Lf re 11, Waterloo Place, 
‘all Mall. 
*,* Orders received by all Bookseliers, Newsmen, and 
Clerks of the Roads. 
A few Copies of Nos. I. and 11. may still be had, on early 
application. 
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Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
Us Knowledge. 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Price 2. 


ISTORICAL PARALLELS. Part I. 
The Second Part will a r on the 16th July, when 
the Volume may be had, bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d, 
Volumes published, 
Menageries, Vol. I. including Parts I. and 
III.; and Part XIII. forming the First Part of Vol. II. 
Vegetable Substances, including Part II. 
Timber Trees; and Part V. Fruits. 
Insect Architecture, including Parts VI. 


and VII. 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, in 
2 vols. including Parts IV. VIII. XIV. and XV. 
New Zealanders, including Parts IX. and X. 
Insect Transformations, including Parts XI. 
and XII. 
Architecture of Birds, including Parts XVI. 
nd XVII. 
“Paris and its Historical Scenes, including 





Parts XVIL1. and XIX. 
London: Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 

















































Price 4s. 6d. in cloth boards and lettered, 
GPECIMENS of MACARONIC POETRY, 
with an Introduction. 
Printed for R. Beckley, 42, Piccadilly; 3 and — by 
Simpkin and Saat pabl a ’ Cour! 


A Catalogue of English ch Books, i in fine con- 


dition, on sale, at 48, Piccadilly. 





of Lord Mi 
RASER’S “MAGAZINE. for TOWN and 
COUNTRY. Price 2s. 6d. 
The July yo a ate Bes! Apert Ratan Bt 
Gouniry—Cholere Morbur Local metesmences 5 in England and 


Ireland—The W: lew. Anew Poem. the late Percy 
Bysshe Shelley—The The Sutfole Street Eaniitton Gallery of Lite- 
rary Characters, No. XIV.; the Earl of Munster (Portrait)—The 


Bird and . “aTale. By Allan Cunningham—Natural Philo- 
h; —"Tisetie. Altered eas the French)—The Sepulchre— 
The Tralian Merchant, Rhys my | ofa Sceptio—A ateblography 
of Eaward Lytton Bulwer, Esq.—Aunt Susan. - By the Ettric 
pet nae Hewitt Davis of on Foreign Corn imipentation—Lesser's 
Poems—Parliamentary Eloquence. House of Commons, No. 2 
By Oliver Yorke—Sonnet to Terpsichore—The Oxford Contro- 
versy—The May Meetings—Iotis Dying. From the Romaic— 
Burial of Mrs. Siddons—A Word at Parting. Also a Sentimental 
Sonnet on the Fall of Kings, and the Kise of Fraser’s Magazine 
in the Course of the last Year. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; John poten jun. 
Saeneres ; and Grant and Co. Dublin. 


THE. GERMAN ‘MUSE, ‘the WORTH of 
MEN, and the SONG of the BELL, of FREDERICK 
VON sent LLER, in German, arranged for the Use of his Pupils, 
with Grammatical Notes; and an Interlinear, a Literal, and a 
Free Translation into 2, Haile 
RON FABECK, 


Professor of on “German zongnee: and Literature. 
b 
London: Published by Treuttel, Warts, a and Co. 30, Soho Square. 








Dedicated to Lord John Russell. 
In demy 8vo. price 5s. 


E F O R M3 a Poem. 
By H. J. PAULL. 
Loudon: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; T. wees 
Devenport; and all other Bookseller: 


AVERLEY N OVELS. New Edition. 
. XXVI. of this debian —— commences the For- 
tenes. of {Nigel is published thi 
he Twenty-Six a ion appeared contain 
Fifteen } New Introductions by the Author, besides copious Notes 
to each Volume. a 

Volume Seventh of the New Issue, which 
commences Rob Roy, is also just published. 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, painted in 1830, 
hy John Watson Gordon, Esq. and now *anibiting at Gaiiacah 
House. The Engraving from this Portrait is far advanced, and 
will be af om with one of the forthcoming Volumes of the work. 

: Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Whe have just published, 
1. Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels, 
3 vols. 15s. 
the Author of “‘ Marriage,” 
and the «I a B vols: U. 11g, Gd. "98°, 


Roscoe's Novelists Larby, with Ilustrations by George Cruik- 
pry ne ee Volumes, price only 5s. uniform 


S. MOLLETI'S ‘HUMPHREY CLINKER, 
vol. by George Cruikshank, with 
a Life of the. oe sambaae n expresaly for for — edition, 
By THOM. 





Esq. 
And an elegant Portrait, en ote on S 
London: Printed for a and ame, i ’ "Waterloo 
» Pall 


«#® Orders received by h h 
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New and Popular Elementary Works, by the Rev. Ingram 
n aM. 


Bound in sheep, price 3s. 
HE INSTRUCTIVE READER; con- 
taini: ng | Lessons on Religion, | Morals, and general Know- 
ledge, in easy d by i uts, on an 
gicinel Plans with Questions for E inati P 


Recapitu 
ma INGRAM COBBIN, A.M. 
Author of « eniats< of English Grammar,” &c. &c. &c. 
London: Printed for Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, 
10, Stationers’ Hall Court, and Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The Grammatical and Pronouncing Spel- 
ling-Book, on a new Plan, designed to communicate the Rudi- 
ments of Grammatical Knowledge, and to Sak Onthon bad Pronunci- 








we GAZETTE, &c. 





‘Sunall 8v0. ~~ 5s. cloth, Vol. I. of . . 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the 


HOUSE of BOURBON, in 2 vols. 
Being Vol. VI. of Dr. «« Lardner’s Cabinet Library.” 
Forthcoming Volumes. 
Aug. 1. Historical Memoirs of House of Bourbon, 2 vols. Vol, I. 
Sept. 1. Life and Reign of George IV. in 3 vols. Vol. III. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








PRLACKWOOD’s EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CLXXXII. for July 1831, 
Contents.—I. Audubon’s Ornithological Biography. Introduc. 
tion—II. On Parliamentary Keform and the French I Revolution, 
No.7. What should the Peers do?—IIT. Beechey’s Voyage to 
the Pacific and Beering’s Strait—IV. Ireland and the form 
Bill—V. The Plaint of Absence. By Delta—VI. Passages from 
the Diary of a late Physician, Chap. 11. The Ruined Merchant 
—VIl. The British Peerage—VIII. Sotheby’s Homer. Cri. 
tique 3—IX. Family Poetry, No. 2—X. Homer's Hymns, 
The Poem of Pan—XI. The River Niger, with Map of its Course 
and Lama aay in the Bight of Biafra—Letter from James 
M‘Queen, E 
Printed | hee William Blackwood, No. 45, George Street 
Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, London. . 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


o. XXIX. published this day, the foll 
Articles: Ne. The Nibelungen Lied—Hi. Origin of the fering 











ation, while it an wit h phy. 3d 
edition, price 1s. 6d. bound in sheep. 

2. Elements of Geography, on a new Plan, 
neatly half-bound, price 2s. 6d. 

3. Elementary Steps to Geography and As- 
tronomy, half-bound, 1s. 6d. 

4. Elements of English Grammar, with Cuts, | } 
11th edition, price 1s. 

5. Elements of Arithmetic, for Children, on 
a Plan entirely new. 5th edition, half-bound, 1s. 6d. 

6. Teacher’s Key to Grammar, price 4d. 

Jo —————————— Arithmetic, price 6d. 

Early in July will be age 2 time for the opening of 


The Classical English Vocabulary, neenied 


asa the and P: 
ling-Book,” and for the Assistance of ‘the higher Clase = 
Schools, and of Youth in theirprivate Studies. 











Just published, in Ithick vol.third edition, much enlarged 
and improved, price 15s. 
nl 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, 

a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment ofall Diseases, embracing 
all the modern Imp in Medici ining also a 
copious Collection of dP; ipti Stedieat Manage- 
ment of Children, Rules. of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medi- 
cova &c. The whole forming a clear and comprehensive Me- 
dical Guide for the Use eee ST and Invalids. 

By T. J.GR ‘AM, M D. &c. 

“We i i dit. "a is very far above the 
celebrated Buchan’s; and we shall preserve the volume as the 
advice of an invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour 
of need, without any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”— 
Literary Chronicle. 

“In the opinion of a respectable oe) = known in our 
it is enriched with much o'! modern practice 
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G ERMONS preached to a Country Con- 


y the Rev. C. H. REASTON apne. M.A. 
Henry Lindsell, 8, Wigmore en. 
In 1 vol. price 6¢.in ¢ 
HE HISTORY of POLAND. 
Being Vol. XX. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cycloprdia. 
ay June |, wei, 3, 
——) ol 

Tobe a. a. 1, —aves of British Statesmen, 3 vols. 


A List ef the Volumes published and 


aration, may be 
found in the Vol. met ro 9 — 
Printed for Longman and Co.; and John Taslet. 





In small 8vo. 5s. cloth, — a ope of Bishop Huntingford, 
UNDAY LIBRARY, containing Sermons 


by Archbish ; Bisho: ops i, Ho! bart, 
J. B. Sumner; recon Nares; Dr. Shuttleworth; Rev. J 
Hewlett, and G. ig tageitt. With Introductory R Remarks, Notes, 
&o. , i Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, 

'o be completed in Six Volumes. 
Londen: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








Companion (o the Waverley Novels. 
Beautifully ae and embed and neatly bound, 


TANDARD “NOVELS, No. V. 
re. containing Godwin’s Romance of St. Leen, complete in 


No. I. comprises the whole of the Pilot, by Cooper. 
No. LI. Godwin's celebrated Stor: orcales Williams, complete. 
No. III. Contains the whole of the Spy, by Cooper. 
na IV. the whole of Miss Jane Porter's Romance of Thaddeus 
Henry Colbura and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


aero van oh howe the ow 
EREMY TAYLOR'S ‘SELECT WORKS, 


wok II. with a Summary to each Discourse, Notes, &c. 
bers I. to V. contain the wie complete edition of 
herlock's Wi 
mbers VI. to XII. Dr. Barrow's Works complete. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 
Peet Street; gud sold by all Booksellers. 








has ascertained to be valuable, and is on —— ‘incomparably supe. 
rior to Buchan’ oe om ieee to every similar work in our! 


III. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge— 
Iv. Education of Women—V. Napier’s Peninsular Wants. 
Letters from Loar Emigrants—VII. Annals and Antiqui- 
ties of Rajast’han—VIII. Atherton—IX. Parliamentary Reform 
Bill—X. Brockedon’s Alps and Italy—XI. The Naviggting: Laws 
—XII. Rennie’s Agchitecture of Birds—XI1] Js} Crotchet Castle— 
XIV. Haverhill—XV. Social Life in France and England—XVI. 
Military System of Napoleon— XVII. Taxes ‘on nowledye— 
I. Belgium and the Holy Alliance—List of Books, &c. 


No. Xe. will be published on the 30th 


‘Robert Heward, 2, ee Street, Strand. 


Price 8s. 64. hand 
HANGE of AIR; or, the Pursuit of 


Health. a Autumnal Bxcatelon through France, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, in the Year 1829, with Observations and Re- 
flections on the drat, Physical, and Medicinal Influence of Tra- 
velling- Exercise, Change of Scene, Foreign Skies, and Voluntary 
Expatriation, in Sickness — in Health. To which is prefixed, 

ear and Tear of Moder; 

By JAMES TOHNSON, M.D. 
Physician Extraordinary to the King. 
Published by S. Highley, 174, Fleet Street. 
Critical Notices. 

“ Of all the popular tours, of which British literature has re- 
cently been so prolific, this is immeasurably the best. ‘Io attempt 
an analysis of a work embracing such a treasure of anecdote and 
instruction, would be an idle task. There is no class of general 
readers which may oe aia pleasure and profit from the perusal 
of this volume.”. 

« Dr. Johnson ney a vine and independent thinker, while 
his opinions are stightly tinctured with cynicism, which gives 
them an agreeablerelish. His style is clear, bold, and expressive, 
so that when he least aims at effect, he leaves a more vivid im- 
pression on us of the object of his reflections, than others would 
by an elaborate fags "Morning Herald. 

“ This work isso s » 80 full of sound moral reflection—so 
correct and so impart! . that we scarcely know where to find its 
equal. It is a classicat and philosophical tour. It is impossible 
to dip into any part of it withous having the attention rivetted 
and the fancy pleased.”"—Lond. Med. and Surg. Journal. 








—Wesleyan M 
“ Itis altegether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review. 
“« It is one of the very bos jana most useful books published in 
odern times.”—Monthly 0 
Published by Simpkin A. Marshall, London; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 
Also, by the same 2d edition, revised and enlarged, 
ice Bs. 

2. A Treatise on Indigestion ; 3 illustrating 
the Symptoms, Varieties, Causes, and correct Treatinent of the 
prevailing Disorders of the Stomach and Liver; with Practical 
rvations on some Painful Complaints originating in those 

as Tic D Gout, Fulness of Blood in the 


ai 





ad We aingily recommend it, and have long been convinced 
othe such a work was imperatively called for.”—London Medical 
ourna. 
«It is very evidently the result of close attention to, and deep 
rience in the subject. Mr. Abernethy speaks of it in terms 
of high praise.” —British Magazine, Jan. 1830. 








HE STORY “of GINEVRA, from 


once concede to the author the propriety of selecting 
this veiher- part particular incident of Ariosto for translation, we can 
congratulate him on performing his delicate task with consider- 
able ingenaty and taste. The versification is flowing and easy, 
clothed in so decent and becoming a dress as may 
tit it,— allowance for its Italian origin,—for the most fas- 
tidious company. Ifthe muse be rather high-kilted, peg na 
to our stricter notions of decorum, we are well pleased to fo: 

= display, on account of the exceeding beauty of the ankle.”— 

theneum. 


Printed for W. Marsh, 145, Oxford Street; and may be 
had of W. Wilson, 57, Skinner Street, Snow Hill. 


ee Route from i to Paris.” 
With highly finished E ngs b . and E. Finden, from 
igns by Prout, Stan ae ro ee. Demy 8vo. 6s. ; 








FF, India Proofs, 16s.; imperial 8vo. ditto, 12s.; “ditto, 
plain, 
0. I. of a NEW ILLUSTRATED 
ROAD-BOOK of the ROUTE from LONDON to 
NAPLES. By W. BROCKEDON, Esq. 
Author of the “ Passes of the Alps.” 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Pyrus Malus Brentfordiensis. 

In 4to. price 4/. 4s. plain, or 5l. 5s. with a coloured Figure of 
each, (dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland), i 

CONCISE DESCRIPTION of 
Seg APPLES. 
y HUGH RONALDS, F.H.S. 

With a meal Figure ofeach. To which are added, appro- 
priate Lists for the different Situations in which Apple-Trees are 
usually planted. 

Printed for ate Rees, = Brown, and Green. 


Books jast published by Mr. een: 


OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 
Edited by Mr. CROKER. 


II. 

Annals of the Stage, and History of English 
Dramatic Poetry. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 3 vols« post 8vo- 
31s. 6d. nt 

Essays and Orations. By Sir Henry Hal- 
ford. Post Svo. 6s. 6d. 


IV. 
State Papers. Published under the Autho- 
a of His Majesty’s Commission. Vol. 1. 4to. King Henry VIII. 


A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


Lord Byron’s Works, Vols. V. and VI. now 


first collected. Small 8vo. 9s. 


————— - 





LONDON: Published eve { Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand,}and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxfori! 
Street; sold also by JM@Chappeli, 98, Royal Exchange; B- 
Marlborough, Ave Ma Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh; Smith and Won, D. Robertson, and Atkinson 

nd Co. Glasgow; and gJ. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent Jor 
America, O. Rich, 12, nes Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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